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Our Fathers and Us 


The Heritage of the Methodists 
By UMPHREY LEE 


In his final book, completed the day of his death last June, the late Chancellor of 
Southern Methodist University — author of the standard biography of John Wesley, 
The Lord’s Horseman — discusses American Methodism today in the light of its 
history. Many apparently peculiar characteristics of present-day Methodists are 
explained by the background of the church; and current problems and opportunities, 
such as possible affiliation with other churches, are studied from the vantage point 
of Methodist history and principles. $3.00 


Christianity and 


Communism 


An Inquiry Into Relationships 
Edited by MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


Varying viewpoints of the social scientist, the political scientist, and the theologian 
are represented in seven probing essays by Merrimon Cuninggim, Douglas Jackson, 
Paul Geren, Schubert M. Ogden, C. Herndon Wagers, Das Kelley Barnett, and Edward 
Taborsky. Edited by Dr. Cuninggim, author of Freedom’s Holy Light, the symposium 
carries a Foreword by A. Dudley Ward, General Secretary of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of the Methodist Church. $4.00 


Christian Science Today 


Power, Policy, Practice 
By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


The author of The World’s Religions traces in detail the development of the Christian 
Science movement since the passing of Mary Baker Eddy in 1910. Recognizing the 
positive values in the faith, Dr. Braden states fully and fairly the facts he has learned 
about Christian Science, its founder, the church as it is today, and those who direct 
it. “A substantial, well-written, and fully documented book . . . extremely interesting.” 
—ALA Booklist. “Filled with factual dynamite ...the very objectivity of the study 
results in an astounding report.” — Chicago Tribune. “No student of the religious 
culture of the nation can afford to neglect (this book).”-— New York Times Book 
Review. $5.95 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 
1958 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION: WEST AND EAST 
The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Volume 11. 


Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Sixteen studies. 6” x 9”, 720 pp. 
$6.00 


IBN KHALDON: THE MUQADDIMAH 

An Introduction to 

Translated from the Arabic by Franz Rosenthal. A complete 
translation with critical introduction and annotations by the 
translator; a bibliography by Professor W. J. Fischel and a 


full index. 3 vols. 64%” x 914”, 1696 pp., 19 plates, cloth, boxed. 
$20.00 


THE ART OF POETRY 
The Collected Works of Paul Valéry, Volume 7. 


Edited by Jackson Mathews. Translated by Denise Folliot with 
an introduction by T. S. Eliot. Twenty-eight essays. 47%” x 8”, 
345 pp. $3.50 


YOGA: IMMORTALITY AND FREEDOM 


By Mircea Eliade. Translated by Willard R. Trask. A full treat- 
ment of the eastern tradition of Yoga and a detailed analysis 
of the available literature. 644” x 914”, xxii, 530 pp., cloth. $5.00 


PLATO: AN INTRODUCTION 


By Paul Friedlander. Translated by Hans Meyerhoff. Volume 1 
of a three-volume study of Plato, his works and links to modern 
thinkers. 6” x 9”, xxiii, 423 pp., illustrated, cloth. $5.00 


SEAMARKS 


By St.-John Perse. Bilingual edition with translation by Wallace 
Fowlie. 9” x 12”, 360 pp., cloth. $6.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 
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VINTAGE 
BOOKS 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF ART 
Volumes Ill & IV 
by Arnold Hauser 


A comprehensive study of the social origins of art, 
representing Volume II of the original edition, com- 


plete, unabridged, fully illustrated. 


Each $1.25 


THE NOVEL IN FRANCE 
by Martin Turnell 


A distinguished study of France’s great novelists as 
they mirror the history of their times and the growth 


of the novel as an art form. 


CONFESSIONS OF ZENO 


$1.25 


by Italo Svevo 


A novel hailed as the best of the year when first 
published and now acknowledged as a masterpiece of 


twentieth-century fiction. 


GREAT OPERAS, Volumes 
by Ernest Newman 

A panorama of world opera and a de- 
finitive study of the stories, texts, and 
music of the thirty operas included. 


Each $1.25 
GREAT ISSUES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Documentary Record, 
Vols. I—tl 
by Richard Hofstadter 


The great documents of American his- 
tory, from 1765 to 1957, with general 
introductions and editorial comment by 
Professor Hofstadter. A VINTAGE 
BOOKS Original. Each $1.25 


$1.25 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NONSENSE 
by Bergen Evans 


An entertaining and witty assault upon preposterous 
errors, legends, preconceptions, and beliefs. 


$1.25 
TWO LEGENDS: 


OEDIPUS AND THESEUS 


by André Gide 


Two wholly remarkable modern recast- 
ings of ancient legend dealing with time- 
less aspects of human life, by a Nobel 
Prize-winning author. 


A HISTORY OF 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


From Its Beginnings to 1900 
by D. S. Mirsky 
A keen and penetrating exploration into 


one of the most complex and fascinating 
literatures of the world. $1.25 


For a free descriptive circular listing all Vintage titles, write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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J. Frank Dobie Fred D. Gealy 7 
Samuel Wood Geiser Albert Guérard 
Ernest E. Leisy John Rosenfield ‘ 


Henry Nash Smith Lon Tinkle 


The Editor’s Notebook 


RANDALL JARRELL a few weeks ago was com- 
plaining of “The Appalling Taste of the Age” 
in an article published in — of all places — 
the Saturday Evening Post, a magazine he did 
not omit from his indictment. “Each year,” he 
wrote, 


Harper’s, the Saturday Evening Post, and the 
Sunday supplements seem more nearly the same 
magazine. Each year they depend less on fiction, 
on the writer’s or reader’s imaginative or 
creative powers, and more on fact, on familiar 
or unfamiliar information which efficient, in- 
distinguishable authors organize into articles. 


This is true not only of the “mass media” but 
of many quarterlies which in recent years have 
stressed “fact pieces” or critical articles — 
often criticism of criticism — at the expense of 
the storyteller’s product. Ten or a dozen tales 
show up yearly in SWR as a rule, so we feel sure 


Business Manager Elizabeth M. Stover 


Jarrell isn’t talking about us. But in further 
effort to redress the general imbalance, we give 
you herewith and at once a packet of nine 
stories, all of American authorship but other- 
wise world-wide in range. Six of the nine 
writers are new to these pages. 

ROLAND THARP, a Texan from LaMarque, is 
a graduate of the University of Houston, where 
he studied writing with Ruth Pennybacker. In 
1956, as winner of the Aflantic’s college crea- 
tive writing contest, he spent a semester at 
Bread Loaf. He is now a teaching fellow in 
psychology at the University of Michigan. 

A resident of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, BABs H. 
DEAL is wife of the novelist Borden Deal, 
whose most recent work is Dunbar’s Cove. 
SIKES JOHNSON was a student at Southern 
Methodist University when his first story saw 
print in SWR, a decade ago. Since then he has 
served a notable stint as reporter on the Dallas 
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Subscription $3.00 a year. Two years, $5.50; three years, $7.50. Single copy 75¢. Entered as second-class 
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Hittcrest STATE BANK 


“that’s my bank”’ 


CAM F. DOWELL, JR. 
President 


MEMBER, FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORAT'ON 


News; published a novel, The Hope of Refuge, 
which won the 1956 Texas Institute of Letters 
McMurray Book Shop award as the best Texas 
first novel of the year, and was sold to Holly- 
wood for $30,000; and moved to the University 
of Oregon, where he is working toward a 
doctorate in English and editing a new literary 
quarterly, the Northwest Review. 

JESSE STUART’s new volume of Kentucky 
stories, Plowshare in Heaven — his nineteenth 
book — includes two tales first seen in SWR. 
The September, 1958, issue of the American 
Book Collector is a Jesse Stuart number. FANIA 
KRUGER’s childhood in Czarist Russia has fur- 
nished the background for all of her stories in 
SWR. Mrs. Kruger now lives in Austin. 

A native of Mississippi, BARRY SMITH grew 
up in San Antonio and studied creative writing 
at Texas A. & M. with John Watson; he has 
been living in Paris since 1955. “The Eight- 
Day Life of Harry Hahn” is his first published 
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story. DEAN CADLE of Lexington, Kentucky, 
is an alumnus of the writing courses directed 
by Martha Foley, Wallace Stegner, and Ray B. 
West, Jr. BECKY GANTHER, an Ohioan, at- 
tended Western Reserve University and is now 
living in New York, while ELNORA A. WRIGHT 
is a resident of Bozeman, Montana. 

EIGHT STATES coast to coast furnish the eight 
poets in this issue. CARLETON DREWRY of 
Roanoke, Virginia, is author of Cloud Above 
Clocktime and four earlier collections of verse. 
LINCOLN FITZELL, a widely published poet, 
lives in Berkeley, California, while pavip 
CORNEL DE JONG, an SWR regular, is a Rhode 
Islander (West Barrington) and GEORGE ABBE, 
ditto, a resident of West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. CHARLES BLACK grew up in Austin 
but now calls New Haven home; KENNETH 
A. LOHF is a New Yorker, MARION MONT- 
GOMERY an Athenian (of Georgia), ARCHI- 
BALD HENDERSON, JR., a Houstonian. 
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A Great Divide 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THE CULTIVATED LAZY MAN dislikes a plod- 
ding journey down the highway of probing 
research. What were comfortable landmarks 
turn out to be mere signposts. The destination, 
which is the present, didn’t happen all at once. 
Nor was it revealed by convenient leaps. It is 
the confluence of all the past, like a sea fed 
by a thousand streams. 

The theater of 1958 is our thalassic phe- 
nomenon if only because it is 1958. It has 
shape and color. It can be recognized by poster- 
ity as the theater of the late 1950's at least and 
no other. Relinquishing the oceanic metaphor, 
let us look at this theater, try to learn what 
it is and understand how it got that way. For 
one thing, it is an English-speaking theater 
and not separately English and American. 
Differences today between the drama of the 
two lands involve only hairsplitting. The bet- 
ter London and New York plays are inter- 
changeable. They usually are set up as pro- 
ductions to regale both theatrical centers. Dis- 
tinctions today are only regional accents. A 
London audience can understand William 
Inge’s The Dark at the Top of the Stairs as 
fully as a New York audience can cheer, and 
protract the run of, John Osborne’s import, 
Look Back in Anger. 

Even the rare “fun” plays from London and 
New York are dissimilar only to a degree of 
shading. America’s Norman Krasna may rely 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


more on the custard pie; England’s Terence 
Rattigan more on the verbal meringue 
inherited from Shaw, Bennett, Maugham, and 
Lonsdale. But one need not be Thames-snob- 
bish. The custard pie can be funny at the right 
time in London, and in the right place, mean- 
ing in the face. 

The successful American playwrights of 
the 1920’s and 1930's, excluding those pio- 
neer tillers of the rural dungheaps, were Philip 
Barry, S. N. Behrman, Rachel Crothers, Vin- 
cent Lawrence, and other witty sophisticates 
somewhat beholden to the post-Wildean Brit- 
ishers like Maugham and Lonsdale. The stage, 
since 1945, continues not only its reflection 
of manners but also the economic and political 
hegemony that makes the United States the 
mouthpiece of the English-speaking alliance. 
So today we find our two stages more or less 
swapping merchandise, and the label is uni- 
formly “Made in America” even when it is 
written in London. 

There is more message than narrative in 
this theater, more appeal to the viscera than 
to the cerebrum. In some respects power has 
replaced wit and, in disconcerting aspect, 
pessimism has displaced optimism. Even musi- 
cal comedy heroes die (West Side Story). This 
tendency is Continental European inherited 
from the classical age and the ritualistic drama 


continued on page 363 
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Reviews of Books 


WINDOWS ON THE SOUTHWEST 
A Southwestern Century 


CHOSEN AND ANNOTATED BY 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


]. E. Reynolds, Van Nuys, Calif. $7.50 


or ALL the individuals of the Southwest who 
write—unless Lon Tinkle as book reviewer 
be excepted and Joseph Wood Krutch, now 
settled in Arizona—no other has written so 
persistently, extensively, and delightfully of 
books and bookmakers as Lawrence Clark 
Powell, Librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. His books include one 
on the poet Robinson Jeffers, another on the 
philosopher Charles Edward Pickett; three 
books of essays ranging over figures from 
Rabelais to Frederick W. Hodge, the titles 
being Islands of Books, The Alchemy of Books, 
and Books West Southwest; plus three bibliog- 
raphies. Heart of the Southwest lists 119 
volumes of novels, stories, and tales that 
Larry Powell considers the pick of fictional 
writing pertaining to the region. Now as a 
complement to it has been published A South- 
western Century—century here meaning a 
hundred—a hundred nonfiction books that 
Powell regards as best interpreting the South- 
west. 

He considers, it must be remembered, all 
these books on the Southwest from the per- 
spective that only wide reading and world 
thinking can give. He was born and reared in 
California, but he studied in France and has 
ranged over the literatures of all nations. In an 
essay on reading and collecting he asks, “When 
do I get the time to read? I take it somewhere 
out of every twenty-four hours. It’s a matter 


of choosing between a number of things. . .. 
I prefer reading to the Reader’s Digest.” He is 
a philosopher, and when in his latest collec- 
tion of essays, Books West Southwest, he 
quotes “‘ripeness is all” from King Lear, I real- 


Vili 


ize that he himself has grown ripe and is still 
mellowing. “Lesser poets do not change and 
grow,” he says, “for change and growth are 
agonies almost unbearable, and for a poet to 
be true to his genius and write what ‘the tall 
angel’ says he must write, means he must avoid 
the soft hand of easy success and walk where 
the sharp rocks are hard and the footing firm.” 
Being cosmopolitan and urbane does not pre- 
vent him from placing the highest possible 
values upon the regional. In an essay on “Li- 
brarians as Readers of Books” he urges them 
“to be on the alert for today’s unstandardized 
books. They will not necessarily bear a New 
York imprint. Libraries should support re- 
gional publishing and not only that of their 
own region.” Most of Powell’s own books have 
been published by the Ward Ritchie Press in 
Los Angeles, beautifully printed. So far as I 
know, Books West Southwest is the first pub- 
lished collection of essays on the writers of the 
West and Southwest. 

I don’t suppose. that anybody who’s read in 
the field would agree with anybody else’s 
choice of a hundred, or even of ten, most 
representative titles. As Larry Powell says to 
anyone disagreeing, ‘“There’s nothing on earth 
to prevent you from making your choice— 
and taking the critical consequences, as I am 
prepared to do.” In general, he emphasizes 
books dealing with Indians to a greater extent 
than I would. I can’t at all agree with him 
that A History of Phelps Dodge, by Robert 
Glass Cleland, is the equal of Cleland’s This 
Reckless Breed of Men, even though the first- 
named book does treat of a modern industry. 
I don’t think that Lenora S. M. Curtin’s Heal- 
ing Herbs of the Upper Rio Grande contains 
either the knowledge or wisdom of Captain 
John G. Bourke’s essay on “The Folk-Foods 
of the Rio Grande Valley and of Northern 
Mexico.” But there isn’t a single title in the 
hundred that doesn’t open windows and lead 
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to an enlarged conception of the life of the 
land. 

The title of each book is followed by a para- 
graph commentary. Some of these commen- 
taries are wise and beautiful. For instance, 
on Walter C. O’Kane’s The Hopis: Portrait of 
a Desert People, Larry Powell concludes with 
these lines from Robinson Jeffers: 


The heads of strong old age are beautiful 

Beyond all grace of youth. They have strange 
quiet, 

Integrity, health, soundness, to the full 

They've dealt with life and been attempered 
by it. 


Jack Reynolds, book dealer of Van Nuys, 
California, published only 500 copies of A 
Southwestern Century, at $7.50, and the edi- 
tion was virtually sold out before distribution 
began. That’s partly explained by the fact that 
it is a Carl Hertzog book. Carl Hertzog is as 
artistic in designing a bibliography as in a 
straight-away narrative. Every page is a pleas- 
ure to the eye. In addition to having the 
Hertzog imprint and several Tom Lea draw- 
ings, A Southwestern Century has a Ward 
Ritchie binding. People are not supposed to 
buy bibliographies, but I don’t know of any 
bibliography worth anything that hasn’t gone 
out of print. Of course, a few bibliographies 
are not worth anything. This one is going to 


be a distinct rarity. J. Frank Dobie 


HANIEL LONG’S LAST LETTER 
Spring Returns 

BY HANIEL LONG 

Pantheon, New York $3.95 


IT IS NO ACCIDENT that one of Haniel Long’s 
books is called A Letter to St. Augustine, that 
the book which is the heart of his work, Inter- 
linear to Cabeza de Vaca, is cast in the form of 
a letter to the king, or that much is made of 
the writing and reading of letters in his post- 
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STUART’S 
first book of 
short stories 

in 11 years 


HEAVEN 


Here is the Allegheny hill country, 

as only Jesse Stuart can portray it . . . 

twenty-one stories, each one a ‘ 

that provide a new and brilliant - 

panorama of Stuart country. 

$4.50, now at your bookstore 
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humous novel, Spring Returns. 1f Haniel Long 
had lived in the era of the great letter-writers, 
he would have been of their company. In her 
preface to Spring Returns, Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh quotes a wonderful sentence from 
a letter of his to her, with the remark that 
“even his letters” reveal the unswerving direc- 
tion of his life’s search. The “even” might 
have been omitted, for letters were his natural 
expression, in his desire to speak directly and 
humanly to people, to touch them warmly 
with his words. He was free of that weakness 


BiG D Is FOR DALLAS 


Chapters in the Twentieth-Century 
History of Dallas 


by James Howard 


“Mr. Howard writes with taste and wit, and 
with the instincts of a scholar."’— Sam 
Acheson, author of 35,000 Days in Texas. 


$3.25 


Available at 
McMurray’s Personal Bookshop, Dallas 
Distributed by 


THE UNIVERSITY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
2246 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas 


of our culture which C. G. Jung has called 
“the misérable vanité des savants which fears 
and rejects with horror any sign of living sym- 
pathy.” 

So it is that when one who knew Haniel 
Long—as, during some years of living in Santa 
Fe, I did (to say “‘as this reviewer did” would 
be somehow to betray the spirit of his friend- 
ship by a professional coldness alien to him) 
—reads Spring Returns it is like reading a 
letter left in affectionate thoughtfulness by a 
friend who has died. There is that mixture of 
sorrow and reassurance which comes from 
words embodying familiar and treasured pat- 
terns of thought. In a turn of phrase one sees 
a turn of the head; in the balance of a word 
in a sentence one can hear the tone in which 
it would have been spoken. Holding the book 
one sees Haniel Long as Lawrence Clark Powell 
described him in the Southwest Review a cou- 
ple of years ago—a man “tall, lean, and gray, 
and suffering from the same eye trouble as 
Huxley’s... humorous, quizzical, wise, and 
gentle,” a man to whom Powell came bringing 
“offerings of tea and affection and the feather 
of a dove,” and whom he left “with a feeling 
of refreshment, redetermination, faith, and 
affection.” But this is a letter not only to 
those who knew him thus, as he was in person, 
but to everyone who is willing to search with 
him, joining in his delicate, sensitive probing, 
for the ways in which people can “reach the 
special thing two create who confront each 
other unreservedly.” 

In Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca the con- 
quistador who had found, through desperate 
need, the ability within himself and his com- 
panions to heal the Indians who came to them, 
reports to his king: “Being Europeans, we 
thought we had given away to doctors and 
priests our ability to heal. But here it was, still 
in our possession, even if we had only Indians 
to exercise it upon. It was ours after all, we 
were more than we had thought we were.” 


That is the theme, too, of Spring Returns. We 
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Madstones and Twisters 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY PUBLICATION XXVIII 


EDITED BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT, WILSON M. HUDSON, 
ALLEN MAXWELL 


The wide variety in this 28th volume of the Texas Folklore Society 
Publications is shown in its title, taken from J. Frank Dobie’s 
““Madstones and Hydrophobia Skunks” and Howard Key’s “Twister 
Tales.” And between these points of interest are such titles as “Chisos 
Ghosts,” “The Prairie Dog,” “Almanac Lore,” “Two Oil Tales,” 
“Reminiscences of a Texas Pioneer,” “Folklore in a Literate Society,” 
and others equally absorbing. 

Like the many other fine Texas Folklore Annuals, this is a book 
for all who like a good yarn, especially southwestern, and also for 
those who take their folklore more seriously. 

178 pages 
From your bookseller or 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, DALLAS 5, TEXAS 


$4.00 


have long had, in the West, what Jung pro- 
testingly calls the “nothing but” idea of the 
human soul. This, Haniel Long tells us, is a 
catastrophic mistake. He tells us through the 
story of the boy Roger, the central figure of the 
book, and the healing and redemptive powers 
of the natural warm life he lives with his 
little colony of “orphans” in the lake country 
of upstate New York. Isabel, the emotionally 
disturbed woman who comes to the “clan” for 
help, finds it when, on a journey of mytho- 
logical symbolism, the orphans go into her hell 
with her and bring her back—after she has, in 
a first action of self-forgetful love, saved 
Roger’s life. The children have all found, in 
their different ways, that they were more than 
they had thought they were. And this great 
discovery Isabel, too, makes at last. 

As Mrs. Lindbergh points out in her pre- 
face, there are two aspects of Roger’s life and 
of the author’s way of seeing the human soul. 
One is the search for the “unitive vision,” 
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which Roger expresses in his prayer: “Great 
Spirit, I do not forget our union; help me to 
join more and more with the for-always part 
of me.” The other is “the power of maintain- 
ing life in others,” which, as the conquistador 
of the earlier book wrote to his king, “lives 
within each of us.” “And from each of us,” he 
added, “does it recede when unused.” The life 
of Roger and his orphans is a continuous exer- 
cise in the use of that power, to keep it alive 
and create a human “withness,” as the chil- 
dren call it, which is much more than the sum 
of what the individuals composing it would 
have been had they remained separate. 

When this lifegiving power suddenly shows 
itself as the ability to heal, the revelation dis- 
turbs the healer profoundly. Says Cabeza de 
Vaca in the Interlinear: 


It was a drunkenness, this feeling I began to 
have of power to render life and happiness to 
continued on page 367 


Sticks in the Knapsack 


A NEW COLLECTION OF OZARK FOLK TALES BY 


Vance Randolph 


Here is a new collection of stories that contain the wit and wisdom of the Ozark people. 
The quaint and robust expressions of the mountaineers (which Mr. Randolph presents 
admirably in this volume) are of the quality that have attracted so many readers to 
this tradition, and the stories themselves are fresh. The first settlers in the Ozarks came 
from the southern Appalachians in the early 1800s, and their descendants had little 
to do with the outside world for more than a century. In their isolation they developed 
an oral lore. With perception, humor, and imagination these self-contained people 
have kept their tradition alive and have given us a unique record of their experiences. 


$3.75 


Other collections of Ozark folk tales by Vance Randolph 


THE TALKING TURTLE 
“Vance Randolph... has assembled and made available to folklore scholars and the general 
reader the best compilation that has yet come from his pen.... His stories seem to emerge 
almost spontaneously, without the exertion of special effort. All of them are chucked full 
of the folk flavor of the region that has fostered and nurtured them.” — The Midwest Journal 
$4.00 


THE DEVIL’S PRETTY DAUGHTER 


“Told and collected in cabin, tavern, country store, around midnight camp fires near the 
ridge trails, on shady courthouse steps and churchyard grass — these stories are our heritage 
both as Americans and as men. As usual, Vance Randolph manages to capture a lot of their 
oral aura, never forcing the language.” — New York Times $3.75 
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And Peace at the Last 


ROLAND THARP 


IN THE HIGH GABLE END of the Church 
of St. Michael stood the Archangel, trans- 
fixed in stained glass, patiently awaiting 
the rays of the sun, which, just past noon, 
would cross the peak of the nave’s roof, 
bringing warmly to life his scarlet, blue, 
and golden hues. The trump of glory 
paused before his ready lips; his left hand 
swept back to the foreshortened masses 
lying tangled in the eternity of lead and 
stone tracery below him; blindly his gaze 
bored into the backs of the kneeling con- 
gregation (who seldom returned his stare, 
for the morning sun apotheosized the glass 
Christ in Glory over the altar, leaving St. 
Michael and his masses a dark hidden 
circle, to await the daily transformation 
which the afternoon sun would bring). 
Few of St. Michael’s parishioners had 
seen him thus: the trumpet golden, his 
glance, melancholy in the shadow, burst 
suddenly into a visage radiantly fearsome, 
shocking to the unwary. There were a 
few quiet baptisms; occasional practices 
for altar boys were held under his eyes, 
threatening direst discipline; a shy bride 
and groom might find, as they turned 
from a tiny afternoon wedding, their first 
thrilled married glances hurled back down 
by the terrifying stare of the rigid avenger. 
He was rather too fat, the Reverend Mr. 
Dunn often inwardly observed—rather 
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like the Sistine Christ of Michelangelo. 
Not a decent work of art, not at all; he 
would be quite happy if the healthy vine 
he had planted grew until it covered the 
offensive thing entirely—but then, the 
craft of stained glass... well; like so 
many of the really fine things of the Mid- 
dle Ages, forgotten, no longer valued. 
This hymn the choir was singing now. He 
watched them, still in procession forma- 
tion, crowded into the vestibule, their 
throats flexing, lines and cords moving 
under the taut skin, chins quivering, cas- 
socks ruffling in the small breeze eddying 
through the open doors—not good at all, 
really. Two red-gowned boys raced down 
the colonnade. One tripped, briefly, then 
in they ran past the sacristy, where they 
waited panting at the door for the hymn 
to be finished and the blessing given, when 
they would don masks of solemnity and 
tend to the snuffing of the candles. The 
Reverend Mr. Dunn dispatched another 
acolyte to quiet them. Now then, this 
hymn: well, since Aquinas, had there 
been another? He thought briefly. Yes, 
perhaps Ravenscroft, certainly the finest 
among our own Anglican hymnists; and 
then Leigh always seemed to prefer the 
work of... but then the anthem was at 
an end, the organ still, the choir’s faces 
turned expectantly toward him, so that 
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he was able to step into the nave, to raise 
his hand in blessing over the kneeling 
backs of his people, and to not think of 
his wife at all, just now. 


AND SHE only reluctantly of him. Leigh 
had turned on her back, edging closer to 
the light breeze which brought the last 
pulsations of the organ to the rectory 
window. It’s almost over now, she thought. 
The children, in a moment, church school 
dismissed, would tear into the house, and 
a little later, Bart, probably with a few 
old parish bitches tagging along to see if 
his dear wife were feeling any better. 
Damn them, she thought. She rolled over 
from the window, to avoid seeing the 
lovely little church in its spasm, spewing 
them undigested from its doors, as if the 
strain through a narrow gorge or defile 
stretched their faces into hideous grins, 
and Bart there, with his hand swishing in 
the putrid stream, fishing out hands. 

She shuddered. It hadn’t always been 
this way. A Sunday without church? 
Without a mass? Oh, it is different, no 
matter what they say, it can’t be the same 
when your husband is the priest, I know. 

She thought of the afternoon and her 
mouth softened. When they are all asleep 
I'll go over. Then the sun would be coming 
through St. Michael’s window, and his 
own colors would be the lights of the 
nave, the colored bits of glass spilling the 
light over the whole chancel till the very 
air was blue and red and golden, and her 
spirit could move in it, ghostlike, un- 
trammeled by congregation, unfettered 
from her own body, free. 

Relishing her last moments of being 
alone, she reached for a cigarette, drew it 
quickly toward her lips. Smoking some- 
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times helps, she thought; helps to tame 
this skittish excitement before it bolts out 
of hand. She knew the course it could 
take if not broken: herding the children 
into every action, snorting demands at 
Bart, for things she didn’t want, when 
that wasn’t her at all, not really. She liked 
the children free, even a little wild, and 
otherwise she was never, she believed, de- 
manding. 

Oh, I should have gone this morning, 
I might as well admit it. An awful thing: 
his wife, his helpmate, his very rib and 
strong support, sulking on the bed while 
he feeds his sheep. But her bitterness 
quickly won—if those women come bleat- 
ing after him today, she thought, pretend- 
ing to be interested in me, I'll give them 
something real to gossip about, I’ll meet 
them at the door mother-naked. Stop, stop 
it, she told herself. 

Lighting the cigarette nervously she 
blew the smoke out the screen, watching 
it curl across the lawn, toward the church. 
When they come out, they will all see it 
and know I’m here, she thought. Well, to 
hell with them. 

As if trying to rub the depression away, 
she ran her fingers lightly over her face 
and nose, and then on her forehead, stead- 
ily, above her eyes, until without realizing, 
she had fallen into the old game her father 
had taught her as a child: of feeling two 
things at once, the tingle of the skin on 
her smooth face, and the slower steady 
trickle of touch from her finger tips. Then, 
having begun, she concentrated furiously, 
shut house and church away, giving her- 
self over altogether to the ancient mystery 
of feeling. Not consciously thinking of 
the strangeness, but knowing it; as if it 


were a huge black slate her fingers drew 
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upon, newly washed, and every faint white 
trace her fingers drew would be a begin- 
ning, a faint mark in a trackless waste, 
for the line somehow disappeared just be- 
hind her, sinking or being drawn into the 
blackness, so that her trail was never more 
than a few steps long, the high grass 
springing up alive as soon as she was past; 
and every patrol over the same country 
an adventure of discovery. Her fingers 
moved along the eyebrow, into and under 
her hair, and quite suddenly, as she reached 
the outer edges of the ear, she had lost it. 

The world again was the old one, the 
same one, fully mapped, every detail 
known to the point of disgust. His ear, 
her husband’s, once light and delicately 
formed as a shellfish, the whorls and ridges 
shaped by a perfecting hand, with its pas- 
sages, caverns, dead-ends for tracing fin- 
gers, its pendulous lobe, before her eyes 
had seemed to shrink, to die, to become 
repugnant. 

It had been a mistake to try to tell him, 
she thought. She could see his ear still, at 
his desk, bending over the sheets of his 
sermon. They don’t do anything, she had 
said, knowing instantly it was a mistake, 
they don’t love their neighbors, they don’t 
murder, or rape old women, they don’t 
even really worship! She stared at him de- 
fiantly. 

He had never known when she wanted 
to confide, so she had to begin obliquely 
or savagely, not having the defenses for 
a simple advance, until now, frequently, 
she herself confused the tactics with the 
goal; and after a frightened skirmish in a 
wood, retired exhausted, and realized that 
that was not what she meant to do, had not 
meant to do that at all; and sometimes 
never knew till later that she had only 
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wanted to fall into his arms, to surrender. 

He did not look up from his desk. His 
answer had seemed to come from his ear, . 
shriveled and muffled, saying that his par- 
ish people were regular in their worship, 
that he hoped they neither murdered nor 
raped, that their sins and problems ran pri- 
marily to prattling and money, and some- 
thing about small Christian ways that, 
with the ear shriveling in her eye and 
swelling in her mind, forced her to turn 
away in a paroxysm of rage. 

I shouldn’t have lost my temper, she 
told herself. However insensitive or help- 
less before her moods, he knew instantly 
when she was angry. He wheeled around 
in his chair. She stood motionless at the 
door, not looking at him, unable to bear 
his pleading words: humankind, human- 
kind religion, not mystics, no revelations; 
how else can it be but much as it is now; 
they are human, Leigh; we can only try 
to help, Leigh, help each other. ... His 
voice broke off. Turning her head, she saw 
his eyes clinging fast. She believed he was 
actually begging. She could not bear it. 
She left the room. 


1 KNow how it could be different, she 
thought, with a deadness about her eyes, I 
know how it was so different, with me. She 
remembered how it was then, and how it 
was still, sometimes alone in the church, 
bathing in the light that could still come 
gorgeously through the vines, now tang- 
ling and thickening over her window. 
Before the vines had grown, the light had 
seemed to swirl about and through her, 
like cold winter air penetrating her very 
skin. And would it ever again be like 
those bitterly cold mornings at the semi- 
nary, when she and her new husband 
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trudged through a whole winter’s early 
morning city, through snow sometimes 
and icy deserted streets to the cold chapel’s 
daily mass? Squeaking out of a cheap bed, 
lighting the oven to warm the tiny thin 
apartment while they were gone, then 
bursting into the half-night, half-day, but 
she warm under his black-suited arm, and 
pressed tightly against him in the chapel: 


Lord, have mercy upon us 
Christ, have mercy upon us 
Lord, have mercy upon us 


But she felt little need of mercy, except 
for the saying of it. She had always known 
exactly when she was happiest, and that 
doubled it, for she could feel the prayers 
in her throat and the happiness swelling 
there, could taste one and then the other 
and then both together, and the happiness 
was best, slight and delicate as the Host, 
then warm and running red through her 
whole body like the Blood. She made her 
communion furiously, and at the Thanks- 
giving prayed so deeply that she was only 
conscious of her husband’s leg pressed 
against hers on the kneeler, and she felt 
nothing of herself at all. 

I didn’t even mind that awful job. Her 
mind passed quickly over it; only the 
mornings and nights and week ends had 
been real to her; only those had been 
uncovered, the moss and vines pulled 
aside or revealed by a sudden shaft of sun- 
light; what she remembered were those 
bursts of color, exploding even through 
closed eyes, filling the blackness around 
her with brilliant streaks, and through 


hours of darkness leaving a glowing trail. 
The times together were brief, with his 
school, his books, her job, but they were 
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of a vivid, struggling intimacy. She had 
adored it. 

We were so silly, she thought affection- 
ately, recalling his face, as coming through 
the door he threw his books down and 
saw her at the wobbly yellow table, cry- 
ing, furious with herself and the unrelent- 
ing budget which had finally, through 
sheer obstinacy, won a victory. Numbers 
had always been like ten identical China- 
men to her, pretending to be each other, 
changing places when she glanced away, 
snickering to themselves behind her back. 
She blushed now at the whole scene, at his 
showing her that she really had won, by 
four dollars, and at the ridiculous surge 
of happiness that snatched and waltzed 
away with her before she knew that she 
was no longer crying; and she bit her lip 
at the pealing, swinging laughter, at the 
tilt of the chair over backward; and she 
turned away altogether at pulling him 
down with her, onto the floor, onto the 
rug. We were so silly, she remembered, so 
young. 

Trying to lose the thought, she sat up 
in bed, quickly. Looking across the room, 
her eyes found the images of themselves 
in the mirror, and seeing them more lined 
and scaled than she liked to believe, turned 
away. In those other days it would have 
been the mirror, she thought. Cheap, 
cracked and splotched, it had done grotes- 
que and laughable things to her face. She 
had played with it, childlike, as in a House 
of Glass, watching the distortions threaten 
and grimace, knowing that her young skin 
was impervious to its blackened plots. 

But looking again at the image, reluct- 
antly, she was seized by fright. The mir- 
rored self had never been more than a 
sign or game to her, telling of things to 
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be done, adjustments to be made; but 
suddenly the woman staring at her seemed 
real—even worse, seemed a real part of 
herself, her living ghost, wrenched free, 
smirking, hardened, mocking the wife to 
a priest. 

She fell back into the pillow, furiously 
rubbing the wrinkles beginning at her 
eyes. It’s this nervousness, she thought, 
this nervousness that tears me, that claws 
me. My own reflection haunting me, my 
own ghost....I was never afraid of 
ghosts... 

Her hand fell to her side. Ghosts . . . her 
eyes softened. Her lips parted, almost 
smiled. 


SHE LOVED to do this, to lie back and go 
through her memories, like gowns, not 
rushing only to cover her nakedness, 
snatching whichever her hand touched 
first, but slowly, luxuriously, like the mis- 
tress of a great man, trying the texture of 
each, holding it against her mood; then 
selecting one, being arrayed before a huge 
mirror, voluptuously becoming a new 
woman. Now the one for this ball was the 
first favorite of her and her lover: green 
for her tawny hair, satin for her softness, 
diamonds at her throat for her eyes, and 
for him, nails the red of blood. 

Of course the dress wasn’t green, it was 
maize, with brown here and here, and it 
took the last thirty dollars we had in the 
world. But it would have been worth twice 
that, twice that. 

Then she was ready; and almost con- 
sciously, as if touching a starter, began to 
feel herself vibrating again with the 
motor’s roar and the pulse of anticipation, 
speeding along the curving hill road to 
the splendid house, draped across the low 
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foothills where the stone and slate, the 
greens of lawn and garden seemed molded 
and pampered from the native wilderness 
surrounding, as if the human control of 
the wild were a tenuous one, and only con- 
stant vigilance held back the dark forests 
and hills. 

She had immediately loved it, felt an 
affinity with it; or perhaps the fascination 
was with the mystery: the annual affair 
for the graduating seminarians, given by 
a host no one had ever seen; the “haunted” 
mansion in the guarded estate; the pagan 
ghost, butt of the seminarians’ jokes, but 
as exciting to Leigh as the pool and the 
fountained gardens. Lurking behind a 
shrub, the rumors said, or peering through 
a latticed window, the unquiet spirit of 
the Filipino servant waited, puttering and 
straightening still. Secretly, of course not 
telling Bart, and shuddering pleasantly 
with anticipation, secretly she wanted it to 
be true. 

But for the afternoon, thoughts of the 
ghost vanished. To her flesh, the pool 
water was as cool as its color, the sun 
caressingly personal. For Leigh, the long 
drive had been a slow awakening, each 
turn and climb a heightening of her new 
awareness of things outside their secret, 
sweetly-close winter in the city; the dive 
into the pool, the drying in the sun, the 
new dress, the buffet dinner on the burst- 
ing, blossoming terrace: hers was the in- 
tensity of the butterfly, its happiness in its 
own colors and its own air, its flutter, 
exhaustion, its gorgeous repose. Alone, 
staring out over the terrace rail toward the 
forested night, she did not realize that 
someone had spoken. 

“Hello,” he repeated. 

“Oh.” She looked up to him. “Hello.” 
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“I’ve never seen anyone look quite so 
radiantly happy.” He smiled. 

“Oh, isn’t it grand!” Her eyes closed 
ecstatically, then opened, questioning. 
“But you’re not a seminarian.” 

“No,” he laughed, “I’m...” 

“Oh, I remember now, I saw you 
watching from the house this afternoon. 
Are you one of the... the family?” Her 
hand indicated the house, the pool, the 
garden. 

“Yes, guilty to both. I was watching 
you, and I am a little part of the family. 
I came out this evening to help my aunt; 
my uncle’s out of town—he always is for 
these affairs—he’s terrified of the priest- 
hood, in fact of all Christianity. I think 
that’s his reason for giving these parties; 
he can placate the church without going 
into one.” He smiled, charmingly, she 
thought. “But I’m not really in the royal 
line of succession—in fact,” he whispered, 
“IT even work,” 

“How disgusting,” she whispered back, 
smiling. 

“But it is a rather thrilling place, isn’t 
it?” he asked, looking back to the house, 
and then across the hills. “I can still feel 
that. Is it only because of its hugeness, do 
you think, or is it the hills, or its age? It’s 
not just the opulence, I’m sure.” 

The ghost, it’s the ghost, she thought 
suddenly, it makes you look carefully at 
things. “It is marvelously romantic,” she 
said; “perhaps the isolation...” and 
that strange detached presence, slipping 
through the huge rooms; thinking of it 
becomes like pursuing yourself down cor- 
ridors... 

“Whatever it is, I’m glad it pleases 
you.” 

“It does, it does. Even the first time I 
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saw it, from the hill road, I told Bart that 
it...no, I only started to tell him.” She 
fell pensive. Then remembering herself 
suddenly, “That’s him, that’s my hus- 
band, the handsome one that’s talking.” 
She looked across the terrace to where the 
black-suited men and their women were 
gathered, sitting on tables or the floor, 
engrossed in a general conversation. 

“A seminarian?” He did not take his 
eyes from her face. 

“You sound surprised,” she said; “‘min- 
isters can be handsome too.” 

“Yes, but their wives aren’t usually so 
spectacularly so.” 

She colored slightly. 

“And too,” he added quickly, reliev- 
ing her embarrassment, “I meant it when 
I said I was watching you today, and you 
seemed, oh, somehow different from the 
others, perhaps a...” 

“You mean because I was here alone? 
Well, it’s theology they’re talking about,” 
she said ruefully. “You see, I’ve listened to 
it all winter—not that I minded—when 
they were at our apartment I’d be busy 
making coffee, or opening beer, or—well, 
I could always go to bed.” She laughed. 
“But tonight...I don’t want to miss a 
moment of all this.” 

She felt his eyes on her face. “That’s 
what I meant,” he said gently; “you see, 
you are different.” 

“No,” she said, her forehead wrinkling, 
“I don’t think I am...except in one 
way,” she added mischievously. “None of 
the others really hoped to see the ghost.” 

“Then none of the others shall. I’ll show 
it only to you. The grave is down that 
path, there, and just beyond the low stone 
fence. Would you like to go?” 

She hesitated, looking across the terrace 
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to her husband whose face, still intent on 
the speaker of the moment, was serious, 
frowning. She looked again at the host. 

He challenged her with his eyes. 

“All right,” she said, smiling. “Come 
on.” 
Then they were walking down the dark 
path leading toward the trees. She was 
instantly excited. 

“I hope he’s up and about tonight!” 

“Then so do I.” The host laughed. “But 
won’t you be afraid?” 

“Oh no! Angels and ghosts and spirits 
—I suppose I’m superstitious in a peculiar 
sort of way—but I’ve never been afraid. 
They all seem benign to me—no, that’s 
not the word—‘unconcerned,’ that’s it; as 
if they were pure feeling, complete in 
themselves—as if the part of us that feels 
were lifted out and freed . . . oh, I suppose 
that doesn’t make sense, does it? but it’s 
what I would be if I were one: not haunt- 
ing, just floating, and feeling...” 

“Here,” he said, “let me help you.” 


Grasping her lightly by the waist, he lifted 
her over the fence, her dress billowing, 
then vaulted after her. “Just a few steps 
more,” he said, “but be careful, there are 
thorns just ahead.” 


AND THEN they were there, in a small 
glade, with the high pines rising on all 
sides, their branches feathering and open 
above, and from the star-candled sky 
moonlight splashed on the low green car- 
pet under their feet. There were two huge 
stones, a woman’s length apart, and when 
Leigh drew nearer she saw a hollow, a 
sunken sway between them, which was 
the grave. The whole forested night was 
still and silent, the trees black and solemn 
as monks. 
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“It’s lovely,” she breathed. Sitting on 
one of the boulders, looking up to where 
the trees held their starred tapers, she 
heard a private music, plainsong chant, 
sensuous and ghostly as love. 

“I almost envy your ghost,” she said 
softly. 

“Envy? Envy a man brought from his 
native land at the whim of some insensi- 
tive robber baron, spending his lonely life 
rearranging screens, watching the china 
crack; and at the end, a hasty careless 
burial...” 

“I envy him now,” she said. “Not then. 
That must have been hideous. Look how 
the grave is sunken—there couldn’t be a 
coffin; no tombstone, no last rites of the 
church...” 

“Would that have helped him so 
much?” 

“For his life not to be so small, so unre- 
garded? Wouldn’t that help?” 

“And the rites of the church could have 
changed all that?” 

“It’s the very opposite! Don’t you 
know how it feels, at the rail, when—like 
it would be here, if we were perfectly 
silent—when the walls could fall away, 
and the altar be smashed, if the trees rotted 
down to their stumps, if all the glass and 
stars in heaven shivered and collapsed, it 
wouldn’t matter—when you feel as if you 
hold yourself cupped up in your hands, 
then death doesn’t matter, it sometimes 
feels as if even God doesn’t matter, doesn’t 
matter at all. Oh, I don’t suppose you do 
know, do you?” 

“Yes,” he said, meeting her wistful eyes 
with his own certain ones, “now I know.” 

Her eyes closed, then after a moment 
she heard the host’s voice come very softly, 
“But when all that’s dead, or when it can 
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no longer be felt, then . . . won’t one have 
to believe?” 

Slowly she opened her eyes, and felt her 
lips whispering, “I don’t know... .”; and 
as she met his gaze fully the wind rose; 
groaning in the branches it took up, 
fuguelike, the chant she had heard from 
the forest, and answering, dominated, be- 
came a pagan wail. The trunks, powerless 
over their swaying branches, their quiver- 
ing leaves, stood martyr-like, not bowing 
down. But when the wind’s caresses ceased 
to tempt, Leigh wanted to believe, the celi- 
bate chant would begin to roll, certain as 
the earth’s turn, inexorable. 


SHE LOOKED AWAY, abruptly, and began 
to speak. “From the first moment I saw 
this glade,” she said, “I had the feeling 
that I’d been here before, and now I re- 
member when. It’s from my old children’s 
Bible. This is where Jacob wrestled the 
angel—really, it could have been drawn 
from this very spot. There—where you 
are—was the ladder, running up past the 
trees, leaning on the top branches of them, 
past the stars and into heaven.” 

“What a strange thing to remember,” 
he said. 

“Oh, no, not at all. I used to dream 
about it—I was Jacob, and I wrestled 
every night.” 

“And did you win?” 

“Always. I wouldn’t let him go until 
dawn, not until he gave up and swore my 
oath three times, and gave me the new 
name, and watered the camels too... and 


then—I’ve never told this part to anyone 
before,” she said, laughing softly, “I al- 
ways gave him a kiss, sweetly, so he 
wouldn’t mind, and sent him running 
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back up his ladder. But he came back— 
many times.” 

“I’m afraid,” he said, looking up to 
where the open branches were groaning in 
the wind, “that angels are years away 
from us now. Would a ghost do just as 
well?” 

“Perhaps it would.” 

After a pause, he said seriously, “You 
mean that what’s important is the strug- 
gle itself.” 

“I suppose,” she said, thinking No, then 
refusing to think at all. 

“Then who can your opponents be... 
not your husband...” 

“Oh, no!” 

“And you have no enemies...’ 

“No.” 

“Then it must be either circumstance,” 
he said deliberately, his voice very slow, 
“or yourself ... are you very poor?” 

“Terribly.” 

“I hope you always will be,” he said. 

She looked up and their eyes touched 
across the grave. “I wouldn’t mind,” she 
said. 

_ But she did not want the wind still to 
irritate the trees, to needle the boughs into 
giving up their cries, choking off the 
chant she had drawn from the bare ascetic 
trunks. She could no longer listen; she 
shut her eyes and ears against the night. 
Of her body’s position she was always 
aware; she felt her long legs stretching 
down to the mossy bed, felt her back arch- 
ing, as she leaned, hands behind her on the 
stone, willing the night “be still,” her head 
fallen back, breasts thrust out; but sud- 
denly she realized with the keenness and 
terror of a pagan knife held to her bare 
throat that he too was aware; and that 
when she turned to meet his eyes, his stare 
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would be boring into her own, and into 
her most secret naked spirit. She turned, 
and there was no doubt: they both knew. 

She slid down the rock. “Hurry,” she 
said, “hurry, we must get back before .. .” 
Suddenly the night seemed ominous, the 
ghost no longer benign or unconcerned, 
the wrestling angel no longer a childlike 
fantasy, but present and real, terrorizing 
and betraying her. Rushing from the 
glade, fleeing the shouts and taunts of the 
branches and leaves, she slipped into the 
black protecting forest of trunks, not un- 
derstanding her own panic. He following, 
she ran to the fence. He helped her across 
again, putting her down lightly, slowly, 
and slowly then they walked back up the 
path, her terror gradually subsiding. 
When they reached the terrace, her fright 
had dissolved into embarrassment; and 
reassured by the circle of women and 
black-suited men still in the far corner, 
as she stepped up, she met his eyes and 
said with a wavering gaze, “I don’t even 
know your name.” Please, please, she 
thought, understand this too, don’t tell 
me. 

“Nor I yours.” 

She turned and went quickly across to 
her husband, whispered to him; he looked 
at his watch, said their goodnights, turned 
to leave. He was through the doors, but 
she paused for an instant, and looking 
across to where the host stood, following 
her with his eyes, she smiled to him, softly, 
timidly, apologetically, and then, re- 
assured, ran through the door and caught 
her husband’s arm. She was certain that 
he had understood. 

And then the descent into the city, the 
drive back one of quiet spiraling down- 
ward toward the end and center of excite- 
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ment; at the apartment, when he came to 
the bed, he found her waiting, in the 
gown which had become her sign to him, 
and with a mood she herself did not re- 
member or create, but was overpowered 
by—as if from some dark inner wood, 
where all the world’s secrets stalk or 
haunt, it had come unbidden, and spring- 
ing upon her, had taken her into itself. 

“No,” he said, “no, Leigh, have you 
lost your mind? At this time of month? 
We can’t gamble on a...” 

“Hush,” she said. Her arms went up to 
him; Hush, she whispered in his ear, hush 
... hush... hush. 


SHE HAD almost gone to sleep, such was 
the mesmerizing power of that memory, 
though the recall was as quick and light 
as a finger’s tracing of the carvings on a 
worn headstone. Why, she wondered, why 
had such strength and firmness come to 
rest upon what had been such a tiny time 
of her life, about a man whose face, whose 
voice, whose words were so worn that to 
make it out at all one must finally stoop, 
eyes closed, and grasp it firmly in one’s 
hands? Those things that can be felt re- 
main the most faithful. The solid, rock- 
hard silent things, quietly tended on coun- 
try roads, between the gypsy bazaars, and 
the prim villages of lighted houses starched 
for visitors, and the parades into church 
suppers, and the processions out again and 
the thousand circles of women along the 
way holding bits of stuff in their heads 
like cards, fat women, playing out of turn, 
laughing raucously, leering out of the pic- 
ture until flight seemed best, and one was 
reduced to this: a search, a craving for the 
stones of the dead. 

I should have gone this morning, she 
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thought. I know I should. But surely a 
confessor must want to say, after the 
stumbling line of lechers and drunks, 
surely he must want to say simply, some- 
times, to one like herself: Your sin is so 
brief, so brief. Love God, mend thy ways, 
be forgiven. 

And it was brief, not more than one 
hour of one morning, one Sunday morn- 
ing without church—she had done no 
more—God I have done no more, no more 
than that; and as for the mending, she 
would earn her absolution in the after- 
noon, when the light flowing through her 
angel’s window would be like that of an 
autumn forest, when the air itself is the 
hue; when light and color would be a 
medium for her spirit to move in; she 
could triumph over her sin, she could 
wrest from herself that disembodied sen- 
sation; she could move ghostlike in the 
sanctuary, flowing through and beyond 
the heavy pillars of dogma, for their stones 
would become transparent, and not ob- 
struct her view. The church would be full, 
full of light, empty of the cluttering con- 
gregation of habit and facts of faith which 
had begun to fail her, to wither and to 
shrivel like her husband’s deafened ear. 

In her vision of it now, St. Michael’s 
window had moved above the altar, dis- 
placing the Christ in Glory, and the sun, 
following it, sent a passage of pure gold 
bursting from his trumpet and visage, 
coursing the length of the nave to where 
she knelt; she began to rise, to swim in it, 
when the light weakened softly, cut off 
by the closing vines, and failed. 

She must ask him once more about the 
vine, she knew suddenly. She would ask 
him simply, not in anger, but only if he 
would not, for her, cut, prune it, kill it, 
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trim it, anything to stop if only for a 
time its dreadful malignancy. And then if 
he refused, she would never ask again. 

But she must not, she could net lose her 
temper (God help me keep my temper) ; 
she must talk to him (why could she not?) 
so that when he told her again that it 
could not be done, that he liked it, that 
the vestry liked it, that the window, with 
its enormous fleshy mistake of an angel, 
would be much better concealed by the 
wholesome ivy; that the women of the 
church liked it; that, after all, Leigh, you 
and I planted it together (but I didn’t 
know, she would plead, I didn’t know it 
would come to this) ; that the men of the 
church liked it; that undoubtedly the 
bishop, if asked, would like it; that it gave 
a rootedness, a hold, an attachment to the 
very soil, that vines should cover a church, 
it tied that church to the community; that 
there was absolutely no conceivable rea- 
son, other than her irrational obstinacy, 
why it should be cut; and that he would 
not, he could not, cut it; she must think 
of something that she could say. 

Why could she no longer talk to him? 
I will, she thought, I will, clenching her 
teeth, knowing that she would not, I will 
tell him how I feel about the window— 
about the inordinate affection which had 
taken possession of her, leaping from the 
ange! at her first glimpse, and which had 
never left or tamed. And how the love 
for the window was now more vital than 
any creed. 

But she would not. She could no longer 
think of it, or of anything directly and 
firmly, the awful tendrils of doubt and 
boredom had so choked her, so cut her off, 
that she could no longer see, no longer 
reach, no longer even feel herself. And it 
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would not be cut; it would continue to 
grow, stretching and creeping, over the 
bricks and lead and bits of glass that it 
could not see, could not even feel, until 
that fearsome, radiant vision would be lost 
to her altogether: all would become noth- 
ing, there would be no salvation; she 
would be choked. 

The faint sounds of his last prayer came 


The Green Room 


CARLETON DREWRY 


drifting from the church: “. . . support us 
all the day long, until the shadows 
lengthen and the fever of life is over, and 
our work is done. Then in thy mercy grant 
us a safe lodging, and a holy rest, and 
peace at the last.” 

A sudden blast of organ music shud- 
dered the air. She could not breathe, she 
could not breathe... 


At the door of earth there is no need to knock, 
For every blade of grass is a green key. 

Then open, and enter. Once inside, you may lock 
The world away. Here is privacy, secrecy. 


Now look around. At first glance it seems small 

By other dimensions, and its interior strange. 

There is no window for watching through the wall. 

You are hidden from time overhead, and all earth’s change. 


Here no key turns within the door of day. 
There are no tables, chairs; no books, no shelf. 
Here every thing of the world is shut away. 
Nothing remains but the solitary self. 


There is no skylight, there is no entrance here 
For light, or air. There is only one closed door. 
Do you think of another strange close atmosphere? 
Are you reminded that you have been here before? 


Journey to Somewhere 


BABS H. DEAL 


AS SOON as he entered the side door of the 
fraternity house he saw his name chalked 
in a hurried scrawl on the blackboard 
over the pay phone. McCloud—call Op- 
erator 2 in Bellefonte. He stood for a 
moment, his flannel jacket slung over his 
shoulder, a faint frown between his gray 
eyes. He had called home after student 
government meeting two nights ago and 
everything had been fine then. 

He shrugged slightly and stepped into 
the booth, throwing his coat carelessly 
over the banister of the stairs. After an 
interminable wait filled with the weary 
precise voices of three operators and the 
dull buzzing of the private company lines 
in the north of the state he heard his 
mother’s voice, weeping hysterically over 
the static. It was ten minutes of four on 
Tuesday afternoon, and in Bellefonte 
Aunt Hattie was dead. 

He pushed back the door of the phone 
booth and started slowly up the stairs. 
Halfway up the flight he went back to re- 
trieve his jacket. Then he went on again, 
slowly, one hand clenched at his side. In 
his room he took his bag from the top 
shelf of the closet where he had placed it 
only two days ago, and began packing 
methodically. He paused once to light a 
cigarette, then finished quickly. He put 
on a clean shirt and tie and went out the 
door. 
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At the head of the stairs he turned into 
the room occupied by the vice-president 
of the fraternity. “I’ve got to go up home 
tonight, Bart,” he told him, glancing at 
his wrist watch. “I'll just have time to 
make the bus, so hold the fort until to- 
morrow night.” 

“Trouble?” Barton asked. 

“It’s Aunt Hat,” Lewis said, standing 
in the doorway. “She’s been with us since 
Dad and Mom were married, and with 
Dad’s folks before that. She died this 
noon.” He shifted his bag to the other 
hand. “She was very old.” 

“Will you be back for the meeting?” 
Barton asked. 

“Yeah, sure. The funeral’s in the morn- 
ing. I'll be back by tomorrow night.” 

He hurried away then, walking rapidly 
across the dim evening campus toward the 
Student Union. At six o'clock he was 
waiting for the northbound bus. He 
stood tiredly on the wet pavement, his 
trench coat pulled loosely around him. It 
had begun to rain, a wet, slow drizzle 
characteristic of the town, and he knew 
that it would continue for at least forty- 
eight hours. He felt just now that he had 
always been either arriving or departing 
from this same street in this same rain, 
watching the blur of lights reflected on 
wet concrete, hearing the oaks drip stead- 
ily in the half-light. 
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When the bus came he swung onto it 
easily. He stowed his bag on the rack above 
him and dropped into a seat. The campus 
flashed by the windows and was gone in 
the dampness. He felt odd to be leaving 
it again so soon. After a while the soft 
swish of the tires on the wet pavement 
and the dull drum of rain on the window 
beside him lulled him into a half-sleep. His 
mind wandered, orientating to the jour- 
ney, the night, and the why of departure. 
Aunt Hattie is gone, he told himself. The 
fact had no reality yet here in the night 
and the rain. Later, he slept, his head 
thrown to one side on the rough seat, his 
mouth firmly closed. 


IT WAS NOT RAINING in Bellefonte. When 
the bus pulled in the station had long 
since been closed, as had everything else 
around the square. His father came to- 
ward him through the stillness, his step 
heavy and slow on the midnight air. He 
looked tired and stooped as he shook hands 
firmly. 

“Glad to see you, son,” he said quietly 
and led the way to the car parked in the 
empty street. 

“How’s Mom?” Lewis said as they set- 
tled themselves for the short drive to the 
house. 

“Pretty broken up,” his father said 
heavily. “Feels she just won’t be able to 
manage any more, without Aunt Hat. 
Your sister’s been a help, though.” 

Lewis looked at his father’s lined face 
in the dashboard light. 

“Well, Aunt Hat was over eighty,” Mr. 
McCloud said gruffly, as if he were im- 
pressing the fact upon himself. 

“And you, Dad?” Lewis said. 

“Well, she raised me, you know.” His 
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father’s hands gripped the wheel momen- 
tarily. Then he turned his head. “You all 
right, son?” he said. “How are things 
shaping up at school?” 

“Not now, Dad,” Lewis said, watching 
the familiar white houses slide by the 
window. “We'll talk about me Thanks- 
giving.” 

The car turned smoothly into the drive 
and Lewis could see that there were lights 
on all over the house even though it was 
past midnight. He felt suddenly that he 
didn’t want to go into the house, but he 
followed his father quickly and picked 
his mother off the floor into a hug when 
she ran to the back door to meet him. 

Her eyes were red with weeping and 
her hair, usually so carefully set, hadn’t 
been combed all day. She wore a crumpled 
house dress and kept twisting her hands 
nervously in one of her husband’s hand- 
kerchiefs. 

“Oh, Lewis baby,” she said, holding him 
back and looking at him. “I’m so glad 
you’re home.” She hugged him again, and 
pulled him into the room. “It’s been so 
bad, so bad,” she said, balling the hand- 
kerchief in her hands. “Lewis, just this 
morning we were talking about putting 
the summer clothes up and she was get- 
ting the bags ready for me...” She 
stopped and brushed tears from her face. 
“She was just fine at lunch and then Mrs. 
Payne came to talk about the Dahlia Show 
and I heard her go out of the kitchen, sort 
of slow like but I never paid any mind, 
artd when Mrs. Payne finally left I went 
back and called her and she didn’t answer 
at all. So I just walked back to her house 
and called louder, and then I went in and 
..- Lewis! All the time I was talking to 
Mrs. Payne...” 
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“Hush, Elizabeth.” His father’s voice 
spoke firmly from behind them. He took 
her hand and led her to the stove. “Lewis 
will want a cup of coffee right now,” he 
said. “Don’t you, son?” 

“Please, Mom, I'd like one,” Lewis said 
gently, sitting down in a kitchen chair 
and shrugging out of his coat. 

His mother put the pot on the stove 
and stood absently before she turned the 
eye on. As though started in the pattern 
now she went to the cabinet and took out 
cups. Pat came into the room, wearing a 
pair of his old pajamas and her scuffed 
loafers. “Hi, handsome,” she said. “I’m 
glad you’re here.” She sat down at the 
table. 

“Where do they have Aunt Hat?” 
Lewis asked her in a low voice. 

Pat grimaced. “They had to take her 
all the way to Huntsville to the Negro 
funeral parlor. They'll bring her back 
tomorrow and the funeral will be at ten 
at her church.” She got up to help her 
mother find the sugar and cream. 

Lewis relaxed in his chair. The kitchen 
was warm and dry and he was more tired 
than he had known. His mother seemed 
better after her activity with the coffee- 
pot, but he began to feel a strange empti- 
ness in the high-ceilinged room which still 
bore the marks of Aunt Hat’s hands on 
the shining woodwork and floors. The four 
of them sat at the table, sipping coffee 
and smoking quietly in the stillness of 
early morning. 

After a while they were able to speak 
of Aunt Hat. Lewis remembered her com- 
ing into the house when a cloud came up, 
her old bathrobe made from a carriage 
robe that had belonged to Mr. McCloud’s 
father pulled tight around her old-fash- 
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ioned, high-necked gown. She had been 
afraid of windstorms all her life and she 
seemed to know instinctively when a bad 
one was coming up. Pat remembered the 
time her mother had been in the hospital 
and she couldn’t sleep. Aunt Hat had 
rocked her all night on the porch, telling 
her stories about the days when her daddy 
had been a little boy himself and she had 
rocked him on this very porch. Mr. and 
Mrs. McCloud listened quietly to the chil- 
dren and after a while Mrs. McCloud 
began to smile with the remembering. 
When they started up to bed she was al- 
most herself again. 

Lewis turned off the downstairs lights 
while Pat put the cups in the sink. The 
clock in the hall ticked loudly in the 
stillness and Lewis paused for a moment, 
looking at the white enameled hands on 
the painted face. That clock had stood 
there as long as he could remember, ticking 
just as unnecessarily loud in the stillness, 
stating just as emphatically and unemo- 
tionally that the present hour, minute, 
second of time had already changed into 
the past and that no present ever com- 
pletely exists. He met Pat at the kitchen 
door and they went upstairs together. 
Halfway up the flight he threw an arm 
over her slight shoulders. She smiled at 
him and reached up to take his hand. 


WHEN LEWIS WOKE the next morning he 
could tell by the sunlight at the foot of 
his bed that it was still early. He lay 
quietly in a half-doze, unconsciously wait- 
ing for the call up the back stairs that 
would bring him to his feet. After a mom- 
ent he realized why he was waiting and 
reluctantly threw back the covers. He 
dressed hurriedly and went down the 
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stairs and through the still sleeping house 
to the kitchen door. He closed the screen 
door softly behind him and walked down 
the hard-packed dirt path to the little 
house under the hedge tree. He sat down 
on the wooden steps and leaned against the 
porch railing, watching the sun pattern- 
ing the back yard with the bright morn- 
ing patterns of all his life; then he turned 
and looked at the wooden rocker on the 
porch, the clean starched flour-sack cur- 
tains in the windows, and the lard cans of 
flowers along the porch’s edge. A mocking- 
bird was singing in the hedge tree, and 
across the yard he heard the Paynes’s cook 
turning on the hot water tap in the kit- 
chen and then the banging of the coffee- 
pot as she started the morning. 

He put his head down on the worn 
boards of the porch, feeling the rough 
splintered surface against his face. I can’t 
go to that damned funeral, he said. I 
thought I could, but I can’t. He felt better 
then and he lay quietly, hearing his mother 
come into the kitchen, and then his 
father’s steps came on down the path 
and stopped just behind him. He could 
hear him taking out his cigarettes, then 
the scrape of a match. 

“Cigarette, Lewis?” his father asked. 

Lewis raised his head, blinking at the 
brightness around him. “Dad, I’m not go- 
ing to the funeral,” he said. 

His father watched him. “Any special 
reason?” 

“I don’t like it,” he said bitterly. “I 
just don’t like any of it. It’s not right to 
have singing and flowers and a preacher, 
just to shut somebody up in the ground.” 
He stood up suddenly, then sank back on 
the step and took the cigarette his father 
was still holding out to him. He lit it and 
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drew on it quickly, then looked up at his 
father. “That’s not Aunt Hat anyway,” 
he said. “That’s not going to be Aunt Hat 
out there.” 

“No,” his father said. “You’re quite 
right. But Aunt Hat would set quite a 
store by this funeral, Lewis. Her church 
meant a lot to her.” 

Lewis sat smoking quietly. His father’s 
words brought Sunday mornings back to 
him. Every week Aunt Hat’s brother’s 
oldest grandchild, Sam, had called for her 
in a battered, third-hand car, and she had 
come out on the porch in her Sunday 
clothes to clamber into the back seat. She 
never sat in front with Sam and Sam’s 
wife; she would climb stiffly over the 
turned-down front seat and settle herself 
with fan in summer, shawl in winter, into 
the exact center of the seat and be thus 
conveyed, nodding stiffly in her black hat, 
to the Friendship Afro-American Church, 
five miles from the center of town. To 
Aunt Hat all those trips had been only 
the preparation for this one journey. He 
knew then he would have to be there. 

“All right, Dad,” he said, getting up 
again. “I'll go, of course.” 

He walked beside his father up the 
path, pausing only on the doorstep to 
look once at the bright red flowers nodding 
in their blue lard buckets. Then they went 
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THE CAR pulled out of the drive and 
turned down Charlotte Street to the 
Tupelo Turnpike which they would take 
to the little church. The sun was shining 
and the air felt fresh and cool, almost too 
cool when the wind blew strongly. The 
street was empty ahead of them except for 
the children playing in the gutters, a sight 
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that always made his mother uneasy when 
she was driving the car. She looked very 
composed and lovely in the gray suit Aunt 
Hat had always admired her in. She was 
as ready as Lewis for the responsibility of 
the funeral. 

They were early, but everyone seemed 
to have been earlier. The clay roads lead- 
ing to the church were crowded with bat- 
tered cars and wagons, and mules patiently 
nodding into the few grassy patches 
around the church. Aunt Hat’s brother 
Horace came out to meet them, his shiny 
black hat held stiffly in front of him. There 
was a crowd standing around the steps 
and in the vestibule and the faces turned 
toward them blankly. As Horace led them 
forward among the family mourners a 
low murmur arose from the massed faces 
ahead. They reached the steps and waited, 
standing quietly beside the brother and 
the nieces and nephews, great-nieces and 
nephews, and the small children in their 
starched dresses, holding tightly to adult 
hands, who were the great-great nieces and 
nephews. Lewis had not known that Aunt 
Hat had had so much family. 

Then the ambulance turned into the 
lane and the murmur rose again, louder 
and more insistent on the windy blue air. 
The door opened and the attendants 
brought the casket with its blanket of 
chrysanthemums into the light. The mur- 
mur changed its character, became more 
of a keening; then it stopped. The air was 
pregnant with silence as the pallbearers 
came to their places and the casket was 
lifted into the church. 

The crowd parted to make room for the 
mourners. When they reached the door 
there was a slight impasse. Horace stood 
carefully to one side, his hat still held 
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tightly in his worn hands, his eyes on Mr. 
McCloud. Lewis saw his father move to 
Horace’s side and speak to him in a low 
voice. Then Horace led the nephews and 
nieces into the church. The McClouds fol- 
lowed and sat in the fourth row. 

Lewis knew that Aunt Hat would have 
been very pleased with her funeral. There 
were many flowers, in all the bright fall 
colors she had loved. The Reverend 
NeSmith stood in dignity before her casket 
and his sermon would have done justice 
to a state senator. His words rolled sonor- 
ously into the air, and he spoke of her 
years, and of her performance of her duties 
in this vale of tears. He mentioned the 
mourners by name and comforted them. 
He talked of Aunt Hat as they had all 
known her. He talked of an Aunt Hat 
who belonged to God. His remarks were 
heavily punctuated by the audience and 
they made a murmurous sort of singing in 
the response that moved Lewis against his 
tightly-held will. 

He began to feel uneasy when they 
opened the casket, but he walked forward 
steadily behind his parents for the last 
look, following the row of adults holding 
up small children in their arms. When he 
lowered his eyes to the casket he expected 
to see the wrinkled brown face, the strong 
mouth, all that had been his Aunt Hat. 
He had been afraid to look, afraid it might 
be she after all. But, he realized gratefully, 
it was not. He saw only a life-sized doll; 
even the hands lying on the stiff black 
dress were doll’s hands, not the knotted, 
softly worn hands that he had known all 
his life. He followed his mother up the 
aisle and out of the church. 

’ The graveyard stood almost in the 
churchyard and the ceremony there was 
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brief. Lewis watched the crumbling of a 
flower with no emotion and the beginning 
of a headache in the bright sun. Aunt Hat 
was not here. She had gone somewhere. 
And it was almost time for him to start 
somewhere again. 

It began to end quickly after that. The 
house felt cold and empty when they came 
back into it. His father lit a fire in the 
dining-room grate and brought coffee for 
them from the kitchen. 

After a while Lewis glanced at his 
watch. 

“Are you taking the next bus, Lewis?” 
his father asked. 

“Oh, no,” his mother put in before he 
could answer. “Your classes don’t start 
until Friday. Surely you'll stay overnight.” 

“I have to get back, Mom,” he told her. 
“I’m speaking at a meeting at seven to- 
night.” 

“Always a meeting, eh, son?” his father 
said, smiling at him over his cup. “Is there 
anything at that damned school you don’t 
belong to?” 

“Don’t be modest,” Pat said. “Admit 
that there isn’t.” She smiled at him. 

He felt grateful for the light talk be- 
tween them, the way in which they made 
his departure easier. He turned to his 
mother again. “Look, Mom, you know I’d 
like to stay. But it is important.” He 
kissed her and went up the stairs for his 
coat and bag. 

The bus was late and he and his father 
stood talking in front of the cement-block 
station. “I’m glad you could come, Lewis,” 
his father said. 

He nodded. “You and Pat look after 
Mother. And take it easy yourself, hear?” 
he said lightly. 
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“Sure thing,” his father said. “Well, 
here it comes.” 

The bus turned into the gravel behind 
the station and they walked around to- 
gether. “Guess we’ll be seeing you Thanks- 
giving, then,” Mr. McCloud said, shaking 
his hand hard. ““We’ll have time for a good 
talk.” He turned and strode toward the 
car quickly. He was out of sight by the 
time Lewis had boarded the bus. 


IT WAS STILL RAINING in Druid City. 
Nothing had changed. He stepped off the 
bus onto the same damp pavement he’d 
left twenty-four hours ago. He hefted his 
suitcase and walked toward the Student 
Union for a cup of coffee. He was tired. 
The two-hundred-mile trip twice in twen- 
ty-four hours had worn him out, and he 
wasn’t sure the coffee would give him the 
necessary lift to address half the student 
body in another thirty minutes. But it 
would have to do. He had to do it, and 
nobody else. 

He sipped his coffee slowly, feeling 
lightheaded and empty. There was a sore- 
ness deep in him somewhere that he 
couldn’t bear to touch yet. It had all gone 
so quickly that only in the moment on 
the splintered boards of Aunt Hat’s porch 
had his loss been fully realized. He had 
known then that she was gone—the voice, 
the hands, the face, that had been there 
forever and that he had subconsciously 
felt would always endure. Now there was 
only the weariness and the core he was 
afraid to touch. He looked at the wall 
clock above the booth, watching the hands 
making past out of present. Then he 
picked up the check and went out, leaving 
his suitcase with the fountain attendant. 

The hall in the biology building was 
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crowded. All the seats were filled and 
many were standing already. He glanced 
over the crowd with a practiced speaker’s 
eye. They were talking in groups, not 
seeming particularly loud or angry or 
excited; just a crowd attending a meeting. 
Most of the students were back on the 
campus, for registration had begun the 
first of the week although classes would 
not commence until Friday morning. A 
good third of the student body was here 
now. He went down the crowded aisle, 
saying pardon me, excuse me, and reached 
the front of the auditorium. He shook 
hands automatically with the lesser speak- 
ers and stepped up onto the platform. 

At seven-fifteen they were still coming 
into the hall. At seven-thirty they sat 
cross-legged in the aisles and a murmur 
began to rise from them that was different 
somehow from the murmur of the same 
voices raised in casual talk. He listened to 
the sound and looking out over the crowd 
saw, through the mass of upturned faces, 
another mass eyeing him through another 
murmur...one that was different and 
yet somehow the same. They were wait- 
ing, and this was the time to begin. He 
stepped to the front of the platform and 
gripped a music stand between his hands. 
The crowd was silent suddenly, dropping 
the room into the stillness of a vacuum 
from which the sound of his voice lifted 
them. 

“Fellow students,” he said. “Fellow stu- 
dents!” I shouldn’t have to do this to- 
night, he thought. Any night except to- 
night. But his voice firmed easily into the 
old speech-making ease of tone which had 
built his campus reputation, and he knew 
he would go on. 

“This meeting has been called tonight 
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to discuss something which is vitally im- 
portant to each of us. We are here to dis- 
cuss a problem which has been dropped 
squarely into our laps by outsiders who 
feel they know more about us and our 
institutions than we ourselves know.” 

A clatter of applause started in the hall 
and he knew he had them. He held up his 
hands. “It is for those of us who take an 
active part in the various student groups 
on this campus to come together and dis- 
cuss ways and means of dealing with this 
threat to our cherished university.” 

He paused, sensing the tenseness of his 
audience. His voice wavered for a mo- 
ment, then he continued more strongly, 
the words rising in the quiet, listening 
hali. 

“I do not believe in violence. You do 
not believe in violence. But we all believe 
in honest protest against unwarranted in- 
fringement of our rights, and I intend to 
make that protest!” He paused again, 
looking out over the still faces watching 
him, the faces that waited ripely, blankly, 
in the yellow light. For a moment he 
seemed to hear again a muted murmur, 
neither of protest nor of agreement, only 
a murmur on a windy blue air. 

He cleared his throat. The faces waited. 
The pause continued into time. What am 
I talking about? he thought suddenly. 
What is the speech for this time? It swam 
to the surface of his mind: Am I talking 
about Aunt Hat? He swayed momen- 
tarily, gripping the stand between his sud- 
denly sweaty palms. No! Not her. Then 
came something else, a faint picture of 
white starched pinafores, of strong brown 
hands holding tightly to small ones. No! 
His mind closed quickly against it. I’m 
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not talking about the individual. I’m talk- 
ing about a race. 

The crowd moved uneasily in the 
silence, and he brought his attention back 
to the waiting hall. I’m talking about a 
way of life, he thought, and the reassuring 
words firmed his mind and his voice, car- 
rying him safely into his speech-making 
role again. 


“Fellow students,” he said clearly, his 


Surge 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


voice throbbing into and through the 
crowded room. “Tomorrow morning, for 
the first time, a Negro registers to attend 
this university. Friday morning she starts 
class right here in this building. What, 
students—what are we going to do about 
that girl?” 

He bowed his head as the new sound of 
their collective voice beat like strange 
drums against his ears. 


The holiday has glimmered back 
Into the shell’s ear and stone crack, 
Our convoluted, foamy surge 
Receded from the sandy verge. 


Recall the mightiness of green 

That swept us past a bull’s careen, 

And salty sun of smoky reach 

Where picnics triumphed down the beach. 


Recall—slim-waisted as a girl, 

The current’s clasp and briny swirl 
That opened frothy, drowning eyes. 
Far seemed the shore and faint its cries. 


Yet home we kicked our feet in spray, 
Who now ascend a dusty way, 

And cope with earth and its gross pain, 
To make of rock our flesh again. 


Porch with Rain 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


It is a long-pendulant rain 

Recalling all Septembers as it 

Streaks into reverses and remorse, 
And leads to remembering with pique 
An aunt sniffing rain with disdain. 


We sit staring into it, holding anger 
Closely to our ribs, confronting 

A dream since many years canceled, 
As we soften to disheveled sparrows 
And think of comfort as danger. 


And keep dismissing that gaunt, 

That sly month, wet and glimmering 

With its rejections and re proaches; 

It keeps always staring back like an aunt, 
A grinning with conspiracy aunt. 


Who had said: do get married, 

Pretty and proper like swain and maid, 
Tear off your sodden demeanors, 

And warm yourselves in my own bed, 
Stop being wet and unmarried. 


Remember, despair but remember, 
Peeling it from this remember-month, 
From this rain in perspective, 

As we sit pigeoning again behind 
Lattices of rain in September. 
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Did They Burn My Baby Bad? 


SIKES JOHNSON 


ALICE HAD GONE TO BED, and Kelsoe, 
waiting, felt the desolate quality of the 
night in Gambrell, in the upstairs apart- 
ment above the store building on the main 
street of the little town, hearing the wing- 
beatings of moths at the black window 
screens. There was a heaviness to the still 
apartment on a summer night, a heavy 
stillness with the air cooler turned off and 
the moths making fluttery, tinny sounds 
faintly on the wire. 

He sat with a newspaper across his lap. 
He was smoking, sitting under a lamp, 
looking now and then at the clock, and 
he remembered the winter day a year and 
a half ago when twelve good men and 
true, as the West Texas lawyers drawled 
out the phrase humorously, had been 
picked to try the accused in a gray stone 
courthouse that was old and anachronis- 
tic, descended from no certain architect- 
ure, created from concepts of beauty of 
the restless and unsettled people; a court- 
house certainly not American, for it was 
a bastard of Gothic and Roman origins, 
with hunchbacked gargoyles perched on 
parapets of a roof that coned steeply up- 
ward to a buttressed tower and town clock 
on four sides—a clock glaring, no matter 
the direction, like a baleful and admonish- 
ing eye of the law. And yet for all its 
bastardy, or perhaps because of it, the 
courthouse had a flavor truly American 
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—as American as the mixed bloods of the 
people—and rose above (it was decreed 
and hoped and sometimes realized) the 
bigotries and petty passions of those who 
sought its chambers for an elusive, un- 
knowable, perhaps nonexistent quality 
called justice; the courthouse, as he 
thought of it, made sturdily of blocks of 
gray stone—jaded, weathered, standing 
with the majesty of an old and weather- 
beaten man who stands secure in his own 
bastardly kind of dignity. The courthouse 
was ridiculous. It was an eyesore, and it 
smelled bad. It was laughed at by the 
tourists who, sweating in their wrinkled 
shorts and sport shirts, drinking Cokes 
and orange soda pops at the highway fill- 
ing stations, stared and laughed and shook 
their heads, thankful to be headed east or 
west—any which way, just so they were 
driving out of that Godforsaken land. 
But, he thought, how could the tourists 
know? How could men wearing Holly- 
wood sport shirts and sandals be expected 
to know what the ranchers, drinking cups 
of black coffee in the café across from the 
courthouse (and therefore called the 
Courthouse Café) , knew when they gazed 
at the courthouse, looking at it and feeling 
respect and good-natured amusement but 
never contempt; how could the tourists 
know? They could not understand until 
they had lived on the land, fought with it, 
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sweated out its droughts and watched the 
killings it provoked and then, feeling an 
ancient sense of impending doom, 
crowded into the courthouse’s smelly 
halls to hear the reading of a verdict— 
the verdict on a man’s life. It was a com- 
plex thing; a thing soaked into fiber and 
bone and blood; a thing handed down in 
stories, gestures, and origin-lost expres- 
sions from a stubborn and foolish and no 
doubt valiant breed of people who had 
braved the land in the first place and had 
left their progeny to go on braving it. 


THINKING, feeling these things, Kelsoe 
recalled how he, with the other jurors, had 
sat in deliberation on a man’s behavior, 
listening to the long-winded and high- 
flown arguments of old-school lawyers, 
feeling sudden thrusts of savage hatred 
from the witness chair, hearing the judge 
hawk and watching him spit behind his 
bench, sitting there in the jury box for 
interminable lengths of time, it had 
seemed, until his buttocks had been sore 
from sitting. 

Frost had seized the land the day before 
the trial and had held it for one night, 
and in its moist thawing it had left the 
sandy earth damp; had begun the shrivel- 
ing of leaves that still had clung to the 
main street’s pitiable and skinny Chinese 
elms (the town’s one effort toward nat- 
ural beautification). The frost had 
cracked chips from the gray stone of the 
courthouse walls, and pieces had fallen to 
splinter with brittle sounds on the street 
in early morning. Thawing under the pale 
sun, the frost had gleamed in trickles that 
looked black down the flanks and 
hunched backs of the two gargoyles 
which, crouched as though chilled on the 
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frost-laden parapets, had appeared to be 
sweating through their monstrous stone 
hides. The sky had been a pale blueness 
on the horizon and the wind had carried 
a keen edge as the jurors, trooping to- 
gether in a body, had left their quarters 
in a courthouse wing and had entered the 
Courthouse Café for breakfast, sitting at 
tables behind cold sweating panes of glass. 
Then, their bellies warmed and made com- 
fortable by mounds of smoking scrambled 
eggs and margarine-soaked toast and cups 
of hot coffee, they had trooped again 
along gum-scarred sidewalks to the court- 
house lobby where an old town bum had 
stood shivering, gustily blowing and 
stamping his feet, grinning at them, 
eagerly awaiting the drama to come, and 
they had climbed the narrow and dark 
stairwell behind the courtroom to their 
quarters again. Another game of checkers 
and another game of moon and another 
game of blackjack had begun. Kelsoe had 
felt sure that, in one moment or another, 
there had come to each man’s mind the 
aspect of the death cell and the electric . 
chair, that contrivance of horror, with its 
straps and electrodes, that the state saw 
fit to use in reckoning with some wrong- 
doers. Even so, they had sat on the beds 
or at the game tables and had swapped 
stores of wry and vulgar humor and had 
heard the bailiff, a large-nosed man with 
yellow teeth, recount in his drawling voice 
an episode of a trial long past, the bailiff 
beginning, “Ah remember one time when 
ol’ Shelley Boatwright was prosahcutin’ a 
nigger for rapin’ a nigger woman. Ol’ 
Shelley called in another nigger woman 
who was a neighbor of the victim, and 
he commenced to question her to prove 
up the victim’s outcry and the brutality 
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of the act.” Scratching himself, grinning, 
spitting once at the baseboard of the wall, 
he had imitated the lawyer’s facial expres- 
sions and had furnished the exchange of 
questions and answers as his memory, per- 
haps having embellished or changed the 
story to his own satisfaction, had brought 
it forth, drawling in the jury quarters 
with the sound of dominoes ticking on 
the table tops: 

“Did you see her that night?” 

“Yes, suh, I sho’ did.” 

“Where'd you see her?” 

“She come to my do’.” 

“Well, how’d she look?” 

“She was cryin’, and they was blood on 
her face.” 

“Blood on her face! What did she say?” 

“She say, ‘I been raped.’ ” 

“She said, ‘I’ve been raped!’ All right, 
an’ what did you say?” 

“I said—” The bailiff’s face had assumed 
a look of mincing politeness. “I said, 
“What is the gentleman’s name?’ ” 

Then there had followed the predict- 
able intaking of breath, the wheezed-out 
laughter, the shaking, guffawing laughter, 
the repeated lines of the dialogue, the slap- 
ping of legs and table tops, and the sly 
winkings at one another as they had 
wheezed and gasped and snorted. 


FINALLY THEN, their morning bull ses- 
sion ended, their games ended, the tallies 
made, the winners having boasted gently 
and, with many a wink, having kidded 
their vanquished opponents—finally all 
these things accomplished and their bodily 


functions attended to in an adjoining 


restroom, they had trooped again, 
straightening ties and straightening shoul- 
ders, perhaps proud, aware of the impor- 
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tance of their roles in a drama which men 
and women and children had driven a 
hundred miles or more to witness, back 
down to the courtroom and had filed into 
the jury box, feeling the hot breath of 
the packed courtroom, seating themselves 
with dignity in the whispered excitement 
that ran around the courtroom crackling; 
feeling the warmth lifting from the bodies 
pressed together on the benches beyond 
the rail, beyond the lawyers’ table where 
at one end the two prosecutors, one young 
and one old, sat with severe expressions 
on their faces, both of them dressed iden- 
tically in dark blue suits, their costumes 
varying not at all except that the old 
lawyer wore a string tie and the young 
one a foulard, the two of them sitting up 
straight, appearing to be trying to impart 
through their severity an accusation and 
solemn judgmeat, their hands resting on 
the table in front of them, lying on the 
yellow legal tablets and manila folders 
that contained the assorted documents, 
statements, and accusations, their fingers 
now and then nervously flicking at the 
sharpened yellow pencils on the table, 
their eyes glancing occasionally at the 
jurors. At the other end of the long table, 
seated between his two lawyers, the de- 
fendant had waited for the trial to begin, 
waiting amid the shufflings and stirrings 
and whisperings of the people and the 
clankings from the steam radiators, wait- 
ing impassively with an opaque quality to 
his face, a flatness to his eyes. Gleaming 
in the light from the two globes on stems 
at either end of his bench, the judge’s 
head, bald, had appeared large and round, 
and his right shoulder had twitched con- 
vulsively as, wearing glasses, he had 


squinted at the crowd. The lenses of his 
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glasses had reflected the light like small 
twin mirrors. And he had run a pudgy 
hand over his head, drily ordering, dispas- 
sionately, “All right, Mr. Bailiff, let’s have 
some order in the courtroom,” thus 
prompting the bailiff’s immediate bawl, 
“Order, order in the courtroom!” So then 
the buzzings and shufflings and stirrings 
had hushed to an intense quietude, with 
the somber, shadowed faces of the men, 
their throats tanned and reddened above 
their white collars, staring forward, while 
the women with bright eyes had sat with 
expressions of watchful birds, and the 
children, awed by the solemnity, had sat 
forward, their necks craned to let them 
see over shoulders. And though quiet, the 
courtroom had been filled with the tiny 
sucking and swallowing noises of gum 
being chewed—the children, the women 
chewing gum rapidly, swallowing their 
juices; some of the men chewing with a 
slow, slow ruminating look, their faces 
expressionless, their jaws working with 
the movements of cows chewing cud. 
Neighbors—all had been neighbors. 
The accused, the kinsfolk of the slain, the 
watchers, all had been neighbors, each 
with the uneasy knowledge that a neigh- 
bor in a small town, a ranching commu- 
nity, has of the others; each with memo- 
ries of certain scandals, humorous foibles, 
certain acts of dignity and courage. 
Waiting there with the other jurors for 
the testimony to begin, conscious of the 
age-old passions, the passions of the clan, 
remembering the not-too-long-ended 
bloody feuds of the parched land, Kelsoe 
had wondered what those people knew or 
cared about civilization; had wondered 
what they cared for science or technology 
or the attempts of philosophers to go 
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beyond the primitive codes which were 
still cherished and obeyed after genera- 
tions, centuries, uncounted thousands of 
years. Yet he had marveled that these 
people with their thinly covered pride and 
their stubborn sureness that they collec- 
tively and individually were all-impor- 
tant in the face of time, with their 
undesigned passions like their unplanned 
blood dating backward to the tribe and 
the tribal rituals, had allowed themselves, 
had been trained in spite of their pas- 
sions, through the organization that time 
had wrought, to submit their differences, 
their strifes and hates, to anything as 
flimsy and artificial as a bar of justice; 
to the court, the legal receptacle of an 
elusive and intangible quality known as 
justice. Studying the faces of the defend- 
ant and his wife and children, he had 
questioned his own right to be a part of 
the system; had wondered if perhaps the 
biblical law of an eye for an eye had not 
been more civilized, more just. For, he 
had thought, if the man whose life he 
partially controlled had killed another, 
should he not pay for the crime with his 
own life? Even so, he had sensed that 
beyond the murder lay a web of forgot 
and inconsequential acts and incidents 
that, building from time past, had finally 
overcome the actors so that all but the 
present accusations, reasons, and irrelevant 
hatreds had been dismissed, whereas, if 
justice truly were to be served, the hand 
of justice would be required to fold back 
the centuries and lay exposed the fact 
that one man’s death now had been pre- 
scribed in the carnal lusts of other crea- 
tures in another place and in another wild 
and violent age long ago. 
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Thus unsure, uncertain of his purpose, 
he had waited, disturbed by unconscious 
thoughts, and had watched isolated and 
vestigial stirrings of primordial hungers. 


AN OLD MAN, among those old men who 
had arrived early to get the best seats on 
the front row, had been chewing tobacco 
rapidly. His teeth at some time had been 
removed so that his whole face had 
worked like a bellows, chin rising in a play 
of leathery cheeks to meet the tip of his 
pointed nose. Cross-eyed, he had listened 
intently to the wrangling of the lawyers, 
while two other old men, canes resting 
against their legs, their hands folded on 
the heads of their canes, had stared at the 
wife of the defendant with old, blinking, 
weak eyes, and then had leaned close to 
each other, whispering, their thin and pale 
faces showing no expression, their lips 
moving like fragile paper, their skeletal 
bodies clothed in gray suits, blue shirts, 
and vests, with dull ties—garish but not 
brightly-colored ties—extended in gener- 
ous loops from their loose collars and 
tucked into their vests. Behind them had 
sat two of the town’s smartly dressed 
women, proud of their positions as society 
leaders at the functions of the little town, 
one with a fur piece around her neck, and 
the other calling attention to her small 
and delicate ears with imitation pearl 
eardrops dangling from the lobes. 

The indictment finally had been read 
and the judge in a manner of boredom, 
almost of exasperation, had intoned, 
“How pleads the defendant, guilty or not 
guilty?” Then the defendant, dressed in 
a new blue serge suit bought especially for 
the occasion, an occasion that outweighed 
in its importance to him the other items— 
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his wedding, the funerals, the baptism of 
his children—when he had required a blue 
serge suit, had answered so softly, stand- 
ing before the bench, “Not guilty,” that 
the judge had bent forward with a hand 
to his ear and had muttered, “What'd he 
say?” One of the defendant’s lawyers, a 
big neatly-dressed man with a shock of 
gray hair, had nudged him from behind 
and had ordered, “Speak up, son, so the 
judge and the jury can hear you.” Not 
changing expression, his face immutable 
(fending off with unconscious protection 
the violent possibilities that were threat- 
ening to be worked on his body by a volt- 
age so great that when coursing through 
a man’s body it caused him to lunge and 
jerk against the straps, the leather straps 
creaking; fending off the shock that 
caused the face to turn purple-red and 
forced the breath to escape past the gag 
in a long shrill whine, the breath expelling 
from the damaged lungs while in the 
death cell there echoed the faint sizzlings 
and crackling of burnt flesh suggesting a 
smell of cooked meat that never came; 
fending off, too, already, with some in- 
born protective mechanism of the brain, 
the promise of the law to a man convicted 
and sentenced to die, as, fulfilling their 
obligations to the prejudices and lusts of 
the public, the prison attendants lifted 
and fitted upon the victim’s head a mon- 
strous headdress; fending off the intro- 
spective knowledge of how the victim’s 
hands, with his arms strapped down 
against the’ chair arms, would clench so 
tightly the knuckles showed white; fend- 
ing off the imagined touch and texture 
of the heavy leather gag with the Kotex 
inside to keep the tongue in the victim’s 
mouth; fending off the sensation of the 
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strap being tightened, with the victim’s 
head, shaved in resemblance to a monk’s 
tonsure, adorned with a hideous cap that 
had a wire coming out of it; fending off 
the squeeze of the chin strap at the throat 
that caused the victim’s skin, the skin of 
his cheeks and mouth and forehead, to 
flush from the pressure of the straps; 
fending off the methodical expertness 
with which the electrode through a slit 
in the pantsleg was then fastened to the 
victim’s left leg; shutting out the aware- 
ness of how the executioner with the 
preparations done would quickly turn, 
open a door, and in one fast, rhythmic 
movement throw the switch that released 
the voltage and sent it slamming through 
the victim’s body; obliterating the voices 
he would never hear of the prison chap- 
lain intoning the Lord’s Prayer, of the 
prison doctor muttering as he bent over 
to ascertain the exact moment of depart- 
ure of the mysterious force called life from 
its vessel, the victim’s body; denying the 
sight he would never see of the flesh on 
the victim’s head and leg hanging cooked 
and loose, and fending off finally as he 
looked at the judge, standing before the 
bench as though nerveless, the utmost 
horror of all: the sight and sounds of his 
mother and wife and children screaming 
at ten or fifteen minutes past midnight; 
screaming in their helpless and animalic 
grief, the mother screaming out, “Oh, my 
God, did they burn him? Did they burn 
my baby bad?” as all the members of his 
family waited outside the prison while the 
hearse rolled, bearing its burden of burnt 
flesh, out past the gate), he had answered 
then, again, more loudly, “Not guilty!” 
And he sat down. 
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WATCHING and thus imputing to the de- 
fendant his own infused knowledge of a 
state’s murder, Kelsoe had tried to unravel 
the stories, straining to make out the 
tangled and seemingly incongruous stories 
and questions and answers and details and 
times and places that, all considered to- 
gether, were to decide a man’s fate. 

In the back the town’s few Negroes had 
watched, sitting up straight, stretching, 
peering with fluid, marble-like, and mobile 
eyes over the heads of the whites in front 
of them, while standing in the doorway, 
crowded into the doorway beyond the 
bench, had been the assorted county em- 
ployees who had dared not leave their jobs 
altogether, but had not been able to resist 
eavesdropping from their station by the 
court clerk’s office. They had included the 
county tax assessor and collector, a fat 
man with heavy jowls who had stared, 
chewing gum, and the county clerk, a 
lean man grown gray with the county’s 
business, grown calm and cunning, too, 
from having learned the tricks of the 
trade of political hangers-on, and the 
stenographers, their lips red and their eyes 
bright with the fascination of being in- 
volved if even in such a small measure 
with violence and passions and perhaps 
impending death. 

Seated slightly behind the defendant, 
bending forward so she seemed to be in 
an attitude of kneeling even though she 
was sitting, his young wife had caressed 
his sleeve, her fingers tracing patterns 
unconsciously while she, too, had listened 
and had watched with lusterless eyes. In 
her lap had been a baby’s plaything of 
pink plastic. In the next chair, listening 
somberly, too, an older child, a daughter, 
had held the baby in her lap, and in the 
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two chairs on down had sat two other 
children, both boys, who had been eating 
candy while watching the trial, automati- 
cally breaking the candy and sticking it 
into their mouths while under their feet 
had been a litter of candy wrappers, an 
untidy collection of bits of paper. The 
baby had been sucking on a Milky Way, 
drooling a hanging bead of chocolate- 
stained spit from its pink mouth to the 
collar of its fancy little gown. On past the 
children, the tough old deputy sheriff 
assigned to guard the defendant had 
leaned back in his chair, his face wrinkled 
and leathery, the eyes blunt, eyes that had 
seen many crimes, many trials, many 
deaths. Back on a bench had sat the dead 
man’s younger brother: the yearning for 
revenge had been revealed in his tight 
jaws. Near him had been the dead man’s 
widow, watching with no outward show 
of emotion, but, Kelsoe had thought, who 
could have gauged the misery and grief 
she had felt when they had brought her 
husband’s body home? 

Listening with the other eleven good 
men and true, he had felt the impact of 
society’s demands, the tightening of 
morality upon one man’s conscience. 
Then, as the day had worn on in a flow 
of nasal drawls, in a building up of the 
impedimenta of details, he had lost inter- 
est. In spite of himself, in spite of his 
sense of responsibility, in spite of his duty 
to the dead man’s widow and of his 
knowledge of the electric chair, he had 
lost interest. He had found his mind wan- 
dering, and he had heard only fragments 
of the questioning and answers. He had 
found himself examining the architecture 
of the courtroom, where chandeliers were 
suspended from the ceiling by dust- 
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clotted chains and where, extending 
downward for perhaps five feet on brass 
rods, were the moveless overhead fans that 
in summer stirred the air ineffectually. He 
had studied the ceiling—an elaborate pat- 
tern of metal squares, each square decor- 
ated with scrolls, leaves, filigrees, and 
small figures that looked like endless rows 
of potted plants. The bowls of the chande- 
liers had been dirty and the plaster along 
the under edges of the broad cross beams 
had been peeling and flaking. At eye level 
around the courtroom, hanging on the 
walls, had been photographs of all the 
district judges who had served on the 
bench of that court, some of the long- 
dead judges staring out from brown-and- 
white likenesses in antiquated costumes of 
high collars and old-style coats and ties; 
a few had sported beards and mustaches. 

Above the bench at the left had hung 
a soiled and limp flag of Texas, while to 
the right, equally dirty and bedraggled, 
had been draped the Stars and Stripes. 
Dust had been thick upon the towering 
framework over the bench. 

Suddenly his attention had been taken 
by a defense lawyer who, jumping to his 
feet, had waved a clenched fist and had 
shouted, “Now, your honor, I object to 
that statement! That statement is not 
germane to the issues involved here at all.” 
And with a shock, Kelsoe had become 
aware that his mind had been wandering, 
that he had not been listening to the 
testimony. 


NOW, waiting in the quiet apartment, he 
heard a train approaching the town, far 
away, and realizing that it would pass 
through the town within a minute or two 
of midnight, he felt goose bumps break 
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out on his arms. And he remembered 
how, after the trial had ended, after the 
long-winded and haranguing and shoe- 
stomping and rail-banging and _hair- 
tossing and spit-blowing, bellowing, coax- 
ing, pleading, praying and arm-waving, 
oratorical and floridly poetic and admon- 
ishing final arguments had closed, after 
the lawyers had sunk into their chairs in 
exhaustion, with their coats off and sweat 
darkening their shirts, while the specta- 
tors had sat benumbed and silent while 
the judge gave his instructions, the jurors 
had listened and had stood up finally and 
had climbed once more up to the jury 
quarters to determine guilt or innocence 
and to recommend a penalty if the man 
was, in their judgment, guilty. All of 
them had been tired, all of them befud- 
dled by two days of testimony, and all of 
them had been confused and undecided 
about the extent of punishment deserved, 
even though they had quickly agreed that 
the defendant had committed murder. 
But echoing in their minds had been the 
final words of the judge, spoken wearily, 
beginning, “Gentlemen of the jury, you 
have heard all the testimony—”and in- 
cluding, “The penalty in the State of 
Texas for the offense of murder ranges 
from death in the electric chair to life 
imprisonment or any term of years not 
less than two,” and concluding, “— and 
don’t come out till you’ve reached a 
verdict.” 

Gradually all of the jurors, all but Kel- 
soe, had been united in voting for death. 

Maybe I should have held out, he 
thought, hearing the train approaching, 
glancing at the clock, feeling his stomach 


tighten. 
But in all fairness to himself, he rea- 
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soned, he had held out through nine bal- 
lotings until at last, as he had said, quietly, 
“Life imprisonment,” they had turned on 
him, all of them-—all of them shouting at 
him, their faces tired and white with 
anger, all of them wanting to go home, 
to get out of the filthy jurors’ quarters, 
all of them arguing with him, threatening 
in veiled ways. So, finally, beaten, utterly 
exhausted, he had said, “All right, all 
right, I'll go along with you.” And he had 
voted for death, too. 

Now, feeling drained, he saw the hand 
of the clock move to the appointed hour, 
and involuntarily, he knelt and pressed his 
forehead against his clasped hands. It was 
strange, strange to him, for he did not 
consider himself a religious man; but he 
wondered, pressing his hands hard against 
his forehead, if he could ever forget the 
scene of horror that his own imagination 
had conjured up for the death cell. Could 
he ever erase from his mind his own 
imagined pictures, put together from de- 
scriptions by men who had witnessed 
electrocutions, of the bulging eyes, the 
split flesh, the tongue trying to spit out 
the Kotex? 

He heard the train’s steady and savage 
insistence as it passed through the town, 
felt the tremors it sent out, until, at last, 
its furious warnings of its unceasing and 
onrushing journey in darkness had dimin- 
ished and had died away to become envel- 
oped and lost in the small tickings of the 
quiet apartment and the creaking of the 
wind. And as the train’s sounds, charged 
with the energy of a restless nation, had 
echoed, had come crying back to stir ques- 
tions of time and purpose in him, so did 
his own voice, the passionate voice of his 
walled-in soul, question now, seeking. 
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Uncle Jeff Had a Way 


JESSE STUART 


WHEN FINN, Pa, and I stepped outside 
the house after breakfast, dawn was 
breaking. We stopped in the front yard, 
stretched our arms, and breathed deeply. 
Then Pa looked up at the sky for weather 
signs. He read the skies thoughtfully for 
a minute. 

“We're changin’ our plans,” he said. 
“Shan, you go to the pasture and get Dick 
and Dinah. That sky is as red as the skin 
of a wild, ripe plum.” 

“Gee, the sky is beautiful this morn- 
ing,” I said. 

“Red sky in the morning is a farmer’s 
warning,” he sighed. 

The hilly surface of our earth was still 
dark. And just above this dark surface of 
upheaved earth was a red blanket ready 
to be spread over the big monster who 
dreaded waking so early in the morning. 

“Shan, you hurry to the pasture and 
get Dick and Dinah while Finn and I feed 
and milk,” Pa ordered me. “Bring the 
mules in and we'll feed and harness ’em. 
Then we'll harrow the tobacco ground 
and lay it off. It will rain tonight or to- 
morrow.” 

“But Dick and Dinah thought they 
were goin’ to have a vacation,” I told him. 
“Tt’s a shame to work them today.” 

“But we have to go by the weather,” 
he said. “We must have the tobacco 
ground ready when it rains.” 
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I went to the corncrib and got an ear 
of corn. Then I went through the barn 
entry and got old Dick’s bridle hanging 
on the wall. All I had to take was one 
bridle and one ear of corn. None of us 
could catch and bridle Dinah in the pas- 
ture. And the only way we could catch 
Dick was to bribe him with an ear of 
corn. Just hold up the ear and he’d come 
and get it; and while he ate you would 
slip the bridle bit into his mouth and the 
bridle over his head. Lead him back to 
the barn and old Dinah would follow any- 
where we led Dick. 

When I left our barn and went under 
the tall, leafy oaks and dark pines, a soft 
warm morning wind whispered something 
to the oak leaves and the pine needles. 
There was a big secret the morning wind 
was confiding to the oaks and pines. I 
hurried on to a place where I always found 
the mules. When I reached this field, the 
red morning sky reflected a beautiful glow 
over the lush, soft, green grass. But I 
didn’t see Dick and Dinah in the field they 
loved. I looked at my watch and it was 
six o’clock. Pa and Finn had the feeding 
and milking done and were waiting. 

I hurried along the paths through the 
woods over the two hills on the eastern 
boundary of our pasture. There was 
plenty of light now and I never left a 
single spot unnoticed. Then, I went to the 
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big hill on the western boundary of our 
pasture. I looked at my watch and it was 
seven now. 

I'd started back to the barn to tell Pa 
and Finn that I couldn’t find them when 
I found fresh mule tracks. I followed the 
tracks down the little hollow below the 
pine woods toward the gate. When I fol- 
lowed the tracks across the pasture, I 
found the gate was wide open and the 
mules had gone through. Our mules were 
out for the first time since we had owned 
them. That had been nine years. I hurried 
back to the barn to tell Pa. 

“What in the world has kept you so 
long?” he asked. ““We ought to have been 
in the field two hours ago. Where are the 
mules?” 

“Out,” I said. Then I caught my breath. 
“The gate was left open last night.” 

Uncle Jeff, Mom’s big brother who 
stayed with us, walked out the path to 
the barn. 

“Did you say the mules were out?” he 
asked me. 

“They certainly are,” I said. “Some- 
body left the gate open.” 

“One of the mules might’ve opened it,” 
he said, grinning. 

“Dick and Dinah never opened a gate 
in their lives,” Pa replied, pointing a 
skinny index finger at, Uncle Jeff. “It’s 
been a two-legged mule that left that gate 


open. 

“Pa, do you reckon we could use the 
horses today?” Finn asked. 

“Not on that steep new ground,” he 
replied quickly. “They can’t stand up 
there. Besides, what are we goin’ to do 
about the mules?” 

“We'll find the mules and bring ’em 
home,” I said. 
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“Ah, I don’t know so much about 
that,” Uncle Jeff sighed. “I’ve worked 
Dick and Dinah a lot and you can’t run 
"em and get ’em excited. If you do, they'll 
never stop runnin’.” 

“Jeff, that’s a lot of foolish talk,” Pa 
told him. “I'll drive ’em into the corner 
of a fence or a cliff and give Dick an ear 
of corn. Then, I'll ease the bridle right 
over his head. Now, do you know a better 
way to catch ’em?” 

“There’s a much better way to catch 
’em,” Uncle Jeff said, smiling. “But you 
wouldn’t believe me. I know mules. I’ve 
worked with ’em all my life. I know their 
natures. I know a wonderful way to fetch 
the mules home.” 

“Then tell us,” Pa said. “Don’t keep 
such a valuable secret all to yourself.” 

Pa’s face got almost as red as the morn- 
ing skies. Uncle Jeff kept Pa’s face that 
way most of the time. He said smart things 
that Pa didn’t like. Pa put Uncle Jeff on 
the go once but Mom went after him and 
brought him home. Pa and Mom had 
words over Uncle Jeff. Mom said he didn’t 
have a place in the world to stay, not even 
among his ten children, and he was her 
brother and she wasn’t going to let him 
down. 

“No, I won’t tell you, Mick,” Uncle 
Jeff said. ““You’ve never respected the way 
I take advantage of the problems I face.” 

“You take advantage all right,” Pa told 
him. “Come on, boys, let’s go get the 
mules.” 


WE WALKED Away and left him standing 
at the gate. He was leaning part of his 286 
pounds on the post. He smiled as we 
walked down the road under the red 


morning skies. 
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“That man back there beats all men 
I’ve ever known,” Pa said. “Sits at the 
house and keeps his head in a newspaper. 
He thinks he’s got all the answers. I’d like 
to know what kind of a scheme he’s got 
up his sleeve this time!” 

Pa shook with rage when he talked 
about Uncle Jeff. When we reached the 
lower gate, we found fresh tracks. 

“I’m goin’ to put a lock on that gate,” 
Pa said. “That'll break up people’s leavin’ 
my gates open. It’s about like one of Jeff’s 
tricks to leave the gate open. Look what 
we’re in for when the clouds and the wind 
tell me we're going to have rain. And our 
tobacco ground isn’t ready for a settin’.” 

We followed the tracks down the 
Ragweed Hollow road. When we reached 
the forks, where a road branched off to 
Fred Doore’s, our mules had gone that 
way. 

“They’ve heard Fred’s mules,” Pa said. 
“I'd hate for our mules to get together. 
There would be some kickin’. He’s got 
two mean mules.” 

“Look up there!” I shouted. “There 
they are!” 

“Now just a minute,” Pa whispered. 
“Let me do it the easy way. I know the 
nature of mules too. Give me the ear of 
corn, Shan.” 

Pa held the ear of corn in front and the 
bridle behind him. 

“Cope, cope, cope,” he called softly. 
“Cope, Dick and Dinah.” 

The ear of corn in my father’s hand 
didn’t bribe Dick of his freedom. He let 
Pa get up close and then he wheeled 
around, turning his heels toward Pa. He 
started kicking as I’d never seen a mule 
kick before. Pa started running backward. 
Dinah took off up the road like a grey- 
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hound with Dick at her heels. They’d 
always been in harness hitched to a wagon 
pulling along this road before. Now they 
were free of harness and bridles and loads. 
They were heading for Fred Doore’s barn 
for a visit. 

Pa, Finn, and I reached the top of the 
hill in time to see Dick leap first and Dinah 
follow over a six-wire fence around Fred 
Doore’s barn. Then, the battle started. 
Both of Fred’s short-legged Tennessee bay 
mules turned their heels on Dick. Dick 
gave a loud squeal and started backward, 
kicking as he went. He was a long-legged 
Missouri mule, Dinah didn’t get mixed up 
in the fray. Fred Doore started hollering 
and ran from the house. He picked up a 
tobacco stick on the way and dove under 
the wire. By that time, Pa, Finn, and I 
were there. 

“Wait a minute, Fred!” Pa shouted. 

“That’s the kickingest long-legged 
mule I ever saw!” Fred shouted as he hit 
old Dick across the ribs. “‘He’s goin’ to kill 
my mules!” 

“Just a minute, Fred,” Pa said. “I'll get 
my mules while they’re in your lot. Some- 
body left our gate open last night.” 

Pa dove under the wire in a hurry. Old 
Dick ran to the other side of the lot. Dinah 
followed with her head high sniffling the 
breeze. 

“Cope, Dick, cope, cope,” Pa panted. 

Finn and I helped Pa herd Dick and 
Dinah into a corner of the lot. Then Pa 
went forward with the ear of corn in front 
and the bridle behind his back. He spoke 
gently and walked softly. Dick wasn’t 
fooled. That ear of corn wasn’t the price 
of his freedom. He raised straight up in 
the wind and went over the high fence 
without touching it. Dinah ran a few feet 
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before she leaped over and ran after Dick. 

“I believe Uncle Jeff was right,” Finn 
said. 

“I’ve never seen ’em as wild,” Pa sighed. 

“They’ve got their freedom, Pa,” I said. 
“They never had it before.” 

They went over the hill and down to 
the Doore Gap. There they turned left 
and went down the Womack Hollow to- 
ward the Sandy River turnpike. 

“They’re gone now,” Finn said. 

We could hear them laying their feet 
to the ground. They were running a race 
with each other. 

“What will we do now?” Finn asked. 

“We're goin’ after ’em,” Pa said. 

We followed and around each bend in 
the road we hoped to find them standing. 
We went all the way down the Womack 
Hollow but we never found Dick and 
Dinah. They had run all the way and their 
tracks showed they had gone up the Sandy 
River turnpike. 


“They’re gone,” Pa sighed. “We'll go 
saddle our horses.” 


WE HAD a long walk back home. When 
we got there, Uncle Jeff was sitting in a 
chair under the pine in our front yard. 
He looked at us and then turned back to 
his paper. 

We ate our dinners and Mom asked us 
about the mules. But Uncle Jeff didn’t say 
a word to us. He was too busy fighting 
his face. Pa was just waiting for Uncle 
Jeff to say something so he could tell him 
what he thought. After we had eaten, we 
bridled and saddled our horses. Pa rode 
Dollie and I rode Doc. 

“Finn, why don’t you get on the pony 
and go with ’em?” Uncle Jeff said as we 
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rode past Uncle Jeff and Finn. “It’s not 
fair to leave you.” 

“Why don’t you get on the pony and 
go with ’em?” Finn replied. 

“I’m almost as big as the pony,” Uncle 
Jeff told him. “I could come as near car- 
ryin’ the pony as it could me.” 

“Too lazy to carry anything,” Pa said 
as we rode away. “Too lazy to feed the 
livestock, build a fire, or get himself a 
drink. He’s not too lazy to read a paper. 
He burns me up with his smart talk.” 

Pa and I rode down Ragweed, across the 
Gap, and down the Womack Hollow road. 
Dollie and Doc trotted at a fast pace. Soon 
we reached the Sandy River turnpike and 
there took to one side of the road to see 
if the tracks turned off on one of the 
lane roads. We rode for miles up the turn- 
pike and the tracks kept going on. At 
about four in the afternoon Pa spied 
Dick and Dinah eating grass beside the 
road. 

“We'll get ’em this time if we have to 
run ’em down!” he shouted. 

We gave our horses the rein and the 
whip. We went into a full gallop toward 
Dick and Dinah and when they heard us 
coming they lifted their heads from the 
lush green grass. They took off as fast as 
their long legs would carry them. They 
thrust their heads forward and galloped 
with all their might. We chased them up 
a road walled on one side with cliffs and 
on the other side was the Sandy River. 
We were gaining on them when we came 
to the Cedar Riffles road where they 
turned left from the turnpike. I was so 
close to old Dick once I could have 
touched him with my short quirt. 

When we got on their heels, Pa shouted, 


“I’m goin’ around ’em!” 
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He was trying to get in front and turn 
them back. But they turned right and 
sailed like two wild birds over the high 
fence into a pasture. 

“That’s something,” Pa panted. “Did 
you ever see anything like that?” 

They ran across the pasture and gave 
chase to a herd of cattle. Dick and Dinah 
made them scatter in all directions. But 
they didn’t stop. They kept on going. 
The red skies had turned to gray skies 
and darkness was settling on the land. 
Night was coming. 

“What will we do now?” I asked. 

“Ride home,” Pa replied. 

“What will Uncle Jeff think?” I said. 

“This will please him,” Pa replied. “But 
I won’t ask him anything. I’d lose these 
mules before I'd seek his advice.” 

We let our horses walk part of the way 
home. They were tired of carrying us and 
we were tired of riding in soft saddles. It 
was ten o’clock before we got home. We 
put our horses in the barn and fed them, 
for we knew we'd have to ride again early 
in the morning. Everybody had gone to 
bed at home but Mom. She had supper 
waiting for us. Then while we ate we told 
her what had happened. 

“*Jeff says he has the answer,” Mom said. 

“Foot on his answer!” Pa ranted. 

“Give Jeff a chance, Mick,” Mom said. 
“He wants to show you he knows some- 
thing about mules.” 

“If he has any ideas he can keep ’em to 
himself,” Pa said, his face getting red 
again. 


THE NEXT MORNING we left before Uncle 
Jeff was out of bed. A soft rain was falling 
just like Pa said it would. Then, I realized 
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who had the right answers at our home. 
It was not Uncle Jeff. But it was Pa. 

“Oh, if we only had the tobacco ground 
ready,” Pa lamented. “We're losing a lot 
of good time over these mules. Tobacco 
season is on us now and we don’t know 
when we'll get another rain this good.” 

We rode straight to the Cedar Riffles 
country. We stopped at Ben Kant’s farm. 
We found Ben in his barn milking his 
cows. 

“Good morning, Ben,” Pa greeted him. 
“Have you seen any stray mules?” 

“Yessir, Mick, they were in the barnlot 
this morning when I got here,” he said. 
“I tried to get em up and they sailed over 
the fence.” 

“My mules all right,” Pa said. “Which 
way did they go?” 

“You'll find their tracks up the road,” 
he replied. 

“Thank you, Ben,” Pa said. “We'll be 
after em with fresh horses.” 

In a few minutes we saw Dick and 
Dinah. We let our horses walk and fol- 
low them. 

“When we get a chance we'll run ahead 
and turn ’em back,” Pa spoke softly. “I'll 
lead and you follow.” 

The road was narrow, cliffs on one side 
and river on the other. We didn’t get the 
chance. We followed them to Put Off 
Ford. And here they plunged into the 
Sandy River and swam over. We swam 
our horses over after them. Now the chase 
was on. We tried to head them off. But 
they turned left and jumped over another 
high fence. 

“We can’t follow them over that,” Pa 
said despondently. “We'll have to ride 
until we find a gate.” 

We rode along a little-used road until 
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we came to a gate. I got down and opened 
the gate and Pa rode in. I fastened the 
gate and followed. It was late in the after- 
noon now and I was very hungry. Pa 
had complained of being hungry too. We 
had planned to have the mules back home 
by noon. We followed the bare prints of 
a road until we came to a small house 
where a short, unshaven man stepped out. 

“Something you want?” he asked. 

“Our mules leaped this fence and got 
inside,” Pa told him. 

“Mrs. Kinner has eight hundred acres 
fenced in here,” he said. “I watch about 
trespassers, hunters, and fires. You can get 
your mules but you'll have to come back 
in the morning.” 

“Maybe,” Pa sighed. “It will be the 
third time we've tried.” 

“We'll be back here early in the morn- 
ing,” I told him. 

Then we turned and rode away. We 
didn’t get home until after dark. 

“Mick, when you go back tomorrow 
morning to get the mules, I say you'll get 
’em,” Uncle Jeff told him. “I'll see that 
you do.” 

“Why haven’t you seen that I got them 
before?” Pa said, looking angrily at Uncle 
Jeff. “We've lost two days now and will 
lose the third one. If you could be of such 
great help, why haven’t you already 
been?” 

“You've not asked me,” Uncle Jeff said. 
“I’ve waited for you to.” 

“T’ve not asked you because I don’t 
think you have the answer,” Pa said. 

“But I do have the answer,” he said. 
“I’ve worked more mules than you have. 
I’ve worked them in many big logging 
jobs.” 

“T’ve heard that before,” Pa said. “I lis- 
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ten to your big windy tales until I get 
tired. We'll get the mules someway.” 

When we ate supper Pa and Uncle Jeff 
didn’t speak. Pa and I were wet to the 
skin. The soft rain had never let up all 
day. 


THE NEXT MORNING, up early, we fed 
and milked, and saddled our horses for the 
long journey. Uncle Jeff wasn’t out of bed 
when we left. The morning skies were 
blue and a few stars hadn’t set when we 
rode away. 

“That Jeff is one man I'd like to run 
off,” Pa told me. ““When I ran ’im off that 
time I almost lost your mother. No one 
will keep Jeff but me. He’s just that 
ornery. Yet, he knows all about mules.” 

“Pa, he might know how to get ’em 
home,” I said. 

“If he did, I could be a little nicer to 
Jeff,” Pa admitted. 

It was a bright beautiful morning in 
May in a world of green beneath blue 
skies; down winding roads and between 
cliffs and a river we rode until we came 
to Put Off Ford. There we swam our 
horses across and rode up the dim prints 
of the old road. I heard a splash and 
looked behind us and saw Finn on the 
pony, Glory. He was swimming the Sandy 
River behind us. 

“Reckon something’s wrong?” Pa was 
concerned. 

We stopped and waited until Finn 
caught up with us. 

““What’s wrong?” Pa asked. “Why have 
you come?” 

“To help you,” Finn said. Then he 
grinned. “This pony is as fast as greased 
lightning. He'll run the mules down.” 
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“You'd better stay out of the way on 
that little pony,” Pa warned. 

Finn opened the gate and we rode in 
on the Kinner farm. Finn closed the gate 
and followed. When we reached the iittle 
house, Dick and Dinah were standing in 
the yard. They sniffled and brayed as we 
rode up. They shied to one side like they 
were going to take off. 

“Wait a minute,” Pa whispered. “Wait 
til I get my ear of corn.” 

When Finn came riding up they stood 
perfectly still and stared. Then the small 
beardy-faced man came outside. 

“They came up here about daylight and 
have been hangin’ around ever since,” 
he told us. “Now, what is the best way to 
catch ’em?” 

“Don’t bother about that corn, Pa,” 
Finn said. “Don’t bother about anything 
right now. We'll see if Uncle Jeff’s way 
will work.” 

Finn started riding Glory out the lane. 
Dick thrust his head out in the direction 
of the pony and took off. Dinah followed. 

““What’s the magic secret?” the little 
man asked. “I’d like to know.” 

“I would too,” Pa said as he reined and 
followed. 

When we rode out the lane, Finn had 
opened the gate and was back on his pony. 

“Fasten the gate!” he shouted. “We've 
got ’em goin’!” 

Pa rode Dollie behind Dick and Dinah 
and I fastened the gate and followed. 


When Finn rode Glory into the Sandy 
River, Dick and Dinah plunged in and 
groaned and brayed with their heads 
thrust forward trying to keep up with 
the pony. When Finn went up the river 
bank with water dripping from the pony 
and himself, the mules swam out and 
shook themselves and took off after the 
pony. Pa and I swam our horses across and 
followed them down the Cedar Riffles 
road. 

“Slow down, Finn!” Pa 
““You’re about to kill the mules!” 

They were getting their breath like a 
blowing wind. 

“All right!” Finn shouted. Then we 
heard him laugh. “Uncle Jeff did have the 
answer too. He knew mules would follow 
a white pony!” 

There was never a ride like this one. 
Finn on the small white pony in front, 
our long-legged mules in the middle with 
their mouths open and their tongues out, 
and Pa and I behind on our horses now 
wet all over and with a foamy lather 
dripping from their bellies. 

“Set your pony’s pace right to give em 
all they can stand!” Pa yelled to Finn. 
“Don’t run ’em to death, though; we need 
those mules.” 

Then Pa laughed like the Sandy River 
water as it poured over the rocks at Cedar 
Riffles. Pa laughed like the rising morning 
wind in the tall cedars and sycamores 
along the river banks. 


shouted. 


Grandfather and the Promised Land 


FANIA KRUGER 


GRANDFATHER MORDECAI had a dream. 
Everyone knew it. There was that certain 
mystery in his eyes that gave it away. 
Vera and Anna knew of it, and I knew 
too, for I was very close to my little 
Grandfather Mordecai. There was some- 
thing in those dark eyes of his that found 
response in my own dream-filled heart, 
and I often sat in his room listening to his 
stories. I was fascinated, too, by my grand- 
father’s piety, by the musty fragrance of 
his old Hebrew book, like the smell of 
autumn wheat in the rain. I could feel my 
grandfather’s dream always throbbing 
inside my own body. But I felt it most 
on Passover. I loved to watch him turn the 
yellow leaves of the Talmud, and waited 
in thrilled expectancy for the closing of 
the morning prayer: “Next year in Jeru- 
salem!” We all knew how he dreamed of 
Jerusalem, where Jacob’s ladder stood 
reaching to the very gates of heaven, 
where Israel would return from all lands 
and be reunited, where God himself 
walked the streets. Could anyone as 
stooped and frail as Grandfather climb so 
high a ladder? 

Grandfather gloried in the holidays. On 
Passover he seemed to lay aside his sorrow 
over Grandmother’s death just as he put 
away his weekday prayer book for the 
Sabbath. I rejoiced to see him on his first 
Passover with us, in Sevastopol, in his 
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dark suit with its long coat, his white 
beard combed long and his eyes twinkling. 
The table, covered with a white linen cloth 
for the Passover of the Soul, glittered in 
the candlelight. Grandfather’s face shone 
as he sat surrounded by our family— 
Father and Mother, Vera and Anna and 
me. Our prayers drowned the crackling of 
the few bits of wood in the stove. We 
broke the unleavened bread. We ate the 
bitter herbs and drank the sweet wine, 
and we sang together—young and old. 
The door was opened for Elijah the 
prophet. Soon the cool air, tinged with the 
fragrance of early spring, wafted into the 
room, and Grandfather gazed southward 
for a moment in the direction of Jerusa- 
lem. Jerusalem, where peace was, and per- 
petual spring. For this was my grand- 
father’s dream—to see the chalutzim, the 
pioneers who tilled the holy earth, who 
were creating, triumphing; and then to 
rest in Jerusalem, to be buried in its soil. 
As he gazed, his dream glowed brightly 
as the candles. 

But though the dream was brightest on 
the holidays, it was there all the time. 
Grandfather carried it with him always, 
just as he carried Grandmother Yida- 
shke’s shawl. I would often sit in his small 
back room, my head on his lap, and listen 
to the wonders of Jerusalem. “It is the 
Promised Land,” Grandfather would say 
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solemnly. “The Promised Land to which 
Moses led his people.” 

“But, Grandfather,” I would protest, 
“Moses never got to enter the Promised 
Land.” 

“No, mein kind. He had only the 
vision, not the reality. For him the Land 
was forbidden. For your grandmother and 
me, too, Jerusalem has always been our 
dream.” Grandfather’s eyes took on the 
visionary look they had when he thought 
of the Holy Land. He paused a moment, 
adjusted the yarmulke on his head, and 
went on. “I see the end of the earth 
and Moses standing on Mount Sinai.” 
Crouched beside him, I conjured up the 
scene of peace, the golden streets, and 
Moses walking there. “I will yet stand on 
sacred Zion’s soil and visit Rachel’s grave 
and weep at the Wailing Wall! I shall 
enter the Temple place and pray for crops 
and rain. And God will hear me! ‘With 
my voice I call unto the Lord, and He 


answereth me out of the holy moun- 
tain!’ ” 


“Grandfather,” I cried, grasping his 
wrinkled hand, “why don’t you go to 
Jerusalem? I have a few hopecks in a little 
knitted bag in my room. I will give them 
to you for the trip.” I started to rise, but 
Grandfather laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“No, mein kind, it is not so simple. The 
dream was the dream of the two of us— 
your grandmother and me. She, too, 
wanted to go to Jerusalem.” 

“But, Grandfather, she is dead now. 
She cannot go with you.” 

“That I know,” he replied, shaking his 
head slowly. “Only, there is a vow which 
I made to your grandmother.” 

“What was that?” 

“We vowed we would be buried side by 
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side. I can still hear your grandmother say, 
“We must be buried together. Here in 
Russia or there in Jerusalem. We were to- 
gether in life, and we must be together in 
death.’ ” His voice fell to a whisper. “Can 
I break a vow?” 

“I think Grandmother would under- 
stand.” 

Grandfather swayed from side to side as 
if in prayer. “That I do not know. That 
I do not know.” He pulled at his long 
sparse beard. “Ach, my child, lonely it is 
without my mate. Each twilight I wait 
for your grandmother to warm my meals 
and give me hot tea and light the lamp. 
But only the dusk comes to sit heavily 
upon my heart.” 

For the next few weeks Grandfather 
wavered between his desire to go to the 
Holy Land and his necessity to keep his 
vow. I heard him in his little room, count- 
ing his kopecks. “Enough,” he would say. 
“Enough for the Holy Land. But can I 
go?” 

It was on a Sabbath eve that he received 
his answer. After synagogue and the festi- 
val meal, Grandfather went to his room. 
As I often did, I followed him and sat on 
a little stool beside his chair, reading. I 
heard him mumbling his prayers, but no- 
ticed them only slightly until, more fer- 
vently, he exclaimed, “O Eternal, Thou 
merciful and just, let me go to Jerusalem!” 

Absorbed in my reading, I hardly re- 
marked when his words ceased, when the 
prayer book fell from his thin knees, and 
when his small gray head began to nod. 
But suddenly Grandfather leaped from his 
chair with an agility that thirty minutes 
before I would not have believed possible. 
He cried out, “Mein kind, I had a vision, 
a vision from God! I saw myself, like 
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Moses of old, looking into the Promised 
Land!” 

Young as I was, I knew enough to hold 
back the words, “But Grandfather, what 
of the vow?” 

The day of departure, friends came to 
say farewell to him, for news had spread 
that Grandfather Mordecai was going to 
the Holy Land. 

“Fort gezunterheit! God bless you! God 
be with you!” they cried. And in their 
voices there was a certain yearning. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS GONE only a month 
we missed Grandfather, especially at this, 
our yearly May Day picnic. As we sat at 
the beach, Vera filled the glasses with tea 
from a brass samovar. “Tea leaves in the 
glass are a sign of a letter,” she said. 

“Look,” I exclaimed; “I have a tea leaf. 
The first. We'll have a letter.” 

“Tea leaf?” Father broke in, his eyes 
bright. “I, too, have a leaf.” 

He leaned over and picked up Mother’s 
glass. “And your mother has two of them. 
That must mean many letters—or a tele- 


gram. 

“A telegram?” Vera exclaimed, her eyes 
large. “Who would send a telegram? 
Father, tell us.” 

“Yes, tell us,” Anna and I asked in 
unison. 

Father and Mother exchanged glances. 
“The telegram has arrived already,” Father 
said, “from Reb Moshe, who was on the 
boat with Grandfather Mordecai.” 

“Why not Grandfather himself?” I 
asked, pulling at Father’s arm. “Is some- 
thing wrong?” 

Father’s face clouded. “That we do not 
know, &inderlach. But Grandfather Mor- 
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decai is returning home. He will arrive 
tomorrow.” 

“What happened? Why is he coming 
back so soon? Is he sick?” We all talked 
at once. 

Mother heaved a deep sigh and looked 
away. Father said, “Sha, sha, children. 
Everything in due time. When Grand- 
father comes, then we will know the an- 
swers. But for now, it is May Day and 
picnic time. Let us taste the sweetness of 
the moment. Life is made up of moments 
and we must savor each one to the fullest.” 

After we came home, I fell into a deep 
sleep with only a passing thought for 
Grandfather Mordecai and his mysterious 
return. The sun was high in the sky next 
morning when Father shook my shoulder 
and said, “Get up, Feigele, you sleepy- 
head. We are ready to go meet the big ship 
bringing Grandfather Mordecai.” 

I climbed sleepily out of bed and, recit- 
ing Modeh, the morning prayer, went into 
the kitchen where Mother and Anna were 
already eating the Turkish rolls, dunking 
them in hot sweetened milk. “Make haste, 
Feigele,” Father admonished. 

While Vera handed me my black stock- 
ings and hightopped shoes, I watched her 
sparkling brown eyes. 

“Verachka,” I said, “do you think 
Grandfather saw the Messiah riding the 
white horse on the Jordan River?” 

“How should I know?” Vera asked. 

“You both know he didn’t,” said Anna. 

“I wonder if Grandfather filled his 
pockets with Palestine earth?” I went on. 
“He saved money for Jerusalem earth to 
put under his head when he dies.” 

“Sha!” Mother exclaimed. ‘“That’s 
enough. The young should not talk of 
death. You, children, better talk of the 
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candy Grandfather is sure to bring you 
from the Holy Land.” 

Swiftly I dressed, ate a roll, and drank 
a glass of hot milk mixed with hot water; 
then I spread the remaining crumbs on the 
windows for the birds and leaped into 
the droshky with Father, Mother, Anna, 
and Vera. “Do you think Grandfather is 
sick?” I asked. 

“Feigele, you dressed quickly,” Father 
said, as if to divert my mind from the con- 
cern over Grandfather. “Because it is the 
soul that gives movement to the body, 
stability to the mind, and fire to the eyes, 
your hands will always be agile, your body 
supple, and your eyes full of light.” 

When we reached the pier, the sun had 
risen another hour in the sky. The sky was 
like a prayer shawl over us, shielding us 
from harm. The ship was late coming in. 
The waves of the Black Sea were turned 
to shining silver; some clouds were like 
tiny fishing boats and others like immense 
ships. Where it touched the coast the 
water seemed to be black, but at the hori- 
zon it merged into the late white morning 
sky. I looked at the waves. The greenish 
surf crept up to our feet. 

“Do the sky and the sea have a soul?” 
I asked Father. 

“The soul is deeper than the sea and 
higher than the sky,” he replied. 

Remembering how Grandfather had 
wanted to go to Jerusalem to live and die 
there, I kept on wondering why he was 
returning so soon. In the distance I saw 
a ship, its sails widespread. Was that the 
craft that was bringing Grandfather? My 
heart rocked like a boat on enchanted 
waves. “The ship!” I cried excitedly, “The 
ship is coming in!” 


When a gull flew over the ship, I 
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watched its headlong flight and its 
shadowy white wake in the blue air, feel- 
ing sure it was the trailing robe of the 
Messiah. And the foaming waters at the 
prow seemed to me the hoofs of a white 
steed galloping, speeding the Messiah to 
earth. 


FINALLY, the boat docked and Grand- 
father Mordecai, a tiny figure with the 
long kaftan wrapped around his frail 
body, a phylactery bag and a prayer book 
under his right arm, hobbled ashore. 
We all ran to meet him and took him to 
the droshky. 

“How are you?” said our father. “Why 
have you come back?” 

“All things in time; I will tell you why 
I returned,” Grandfather replied, looking 
white and tired. 

In our house Vera unpacked Grand- 
father’s bundles and I pulled off his heavy 
boots; Mother placed the boiling samovar 
in the middle of the table. Anna brought 
in a bowl of fruit. 

“Tell us now, Father, why have you 
come back?” asked Mother. 

Grandfather did not reply. He took 
dark carob-pods and dates out of his 
pockets and divided them among the three 
of us, saying, “I purchased this on the 


boat for my three fine granddaughters.” 


The boiling water in the samovar 
hummed like bees in the forest. Grand- 
father sat silent, abstracted, watching the 
trickle of essence from the small pot and 
the final gasping rush of the water from 
the steaming samovar. Then he slowly 
sipped his tea from a glass and bit the 
pieces of lump sugar. With a skullcap top- 
ping his white hair, he gazed silently into 
the glass. 


“When it is bitter in the heart no sugar 
in the mouth helps, not so?” Father said 
to him tenderly. 

“But what made you come back?” 
asked Mother. 

Grandfather would not talk. His eyes 
were weary and sad. I noticed that his 
back was more bent; his hands trembled. 
He reached for a pear in the wooden fruit 
bowl, reciting the blessing before he ate. 
“Destiny throws us about like a ball,” he 
finally spoke, stroking his beard. “Where 
it will land us no one knows. I pray, chil- 
dren, that you may never have to endure 
all that you can learn to bear.” Then he 
spoke slowly, recounting the story of his 
journey: “As we reached the shores of 
Palestine, before me unfolded the proces- 
sion of our forefathers, of all our ances- 
try.” He was staring out the window. 
“Chalutzim, whose labor filled the land 
with milk and honey, I have heard 
chalutzim sing. 1 would have stayed... 
only...” 

He stopped as though trying to remem- 
ber every detail. “Stayed in Jerusalem?” 
Vera asked. “Only what?” But Grand- 
father did not answer. 

Nestling close to Father, I whispered, 
“But why does he not tell us what made 
him come back?” 

“Be patient. He will. He is tired and 
he has much to say. Give him time.” 

Grandfather’s face lit up. “God bless 
you, son, for your understanding words. 
Kindliness is godliness.” Suddenly his 
voice changed. He seemed almost desper- 
ate now in his desire to speak, as though 
Father’s words had brought to the surface 
all the pent-up experiences he wished us 

“to share. 
Kinderlach,” said Grandfather, turn- 
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ing to us children, “your deceased 
Grandmother Yidashke, may your own 
years be lengthened, and myself prayed 
before each Day of Atonement, when God 
was to assign for the coming year dreams 
fulfilled or denied—poverty, prosperity, 
sickness, health, death, or life. We prayed, 
‘Grant, oh God, that this year we may see 
Jerusalem.’ That was our prayer and our 
hope. My Yidashke, your grandmother, 
told me always, ‘Remember, my husband 
Mordecai, we must be buried side by side. 
If you leave me I shall not find peace in 
my grave. There is no peace in Russia. No 
peace for a Jew even in his grave. God 
grant we be buried together in Jeru- 
salem!’ ” 

"Ach, ach, we know all this,” said 
Mother. “Tell us, why did you come 
back?” 

Father spoke in a low tone. “The old 
do not have anyone to talk their hearts 
out to. Years have slowed their thinking, 
blunted their senses. Grandfather’s heart 
is heavy, it must have ease. Let him tell 
it all as he will.” 

Grandfather’s white lips grew even 
whiter and his pale face grew paler as he 
continued. “We lived and planned to- 
gether until she went out like a candle in 
a storm—my Yidashke, of blessed mem- 
ory.” His lips twitched and his blue- 
veined hands trembled. He looked more 
shriveled than ever. A strange shiver went 
through me at mention of Grandmother’s 
death. 

“Then came my loneliness, as dark as 
the exile of the Jew,” continued Grand- 
father, moving his head mournfully. He 
stopped short and spoke in a voice hushed 
and tremulous. “At last, as you know, I 
boarded a ship for Palestine. In the 
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crowded steerage, night after night, a 
dream came to me—the voice of my Yida- 
shke. ‘Mordecai, why are you going away? 
Remember your vow. Side by side in life. 
Together in death. Do not forsake me.’ ” 
Breathing heavily and rubbing the palms 
of his hands, he continued, “I thought of 
our cottage in Kishinev, where hand in 
hand we made the vow. But my will was 
strong to live and die in Jerusalem.” 
Grandfather became still. His eyes were 
large with a light not of this earth. 

“And then,” Grandfather said slowly, 
“came the day that the boat arrived in 
Palestine. Such rejoicing! Such wailing! 
Such crowds pushing toward the gang- 
plank!” 

I patted Grandfather’s cheek. “And 
you, Grandfather. Did you go down the 
gangplank?” 

With quivering voice Grandfather con- 
tinued. “I sobbed and wept tears of joy; 
I chanted psalms as I came from the boat. 


I looked up at the sky, and cried, ‘With 
my voice I call unto the Lord and He 


answers me.’ . . . But then I heard my 
Yidashke again, only louder, stronger, 
‘Your bones must be buried by mine. 
You must not set foot on holy soil. You 
must come back to Russia!’ 

“ ‘Please, Yidashkele, I beg you to be 
still and let me find Jerusalem. Let me 
live in a land of peace and joy. Let me be 
buried as befits a Jew; on plain boards in 
the holy ground!’ But no answer came. 
‘Lord, answer my prayers!’ But I saw only 
the accusing hand of God. ‘Lord God, an- 
swer my prayers,’ I cried once more; and 
I saw, on the hills of Jerusalem, Moses 
descending from Sinai, bearing the second 
Tablets of the Law.” 

Grandfather rubbed a wrinkled hand 
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across his eyes as if to erase the vision. 
“And I recalled how God took Moses up 
into Mount Nebo; and because Moses had 
done wrong, God said to him, ‘Here shalt 
thou sit and see the Promised Land with 
thine eyes! But thou shalt not enter!’ And 
Moses sat there and stared and died of 
longing.” Grandfather’s voice trailed into 
a whisper. “And God spoke to me in the 
same manner. I had done wrong to break 
my vow to Yidashke.”” We all had to lean 
forward to hear Grandfather now. “So I 
stayed on the boat and, like Moses of old, 
saw the Promised Land. And now I have 
come home to die, to be buried beside your 
grandmother at the foot of the hill covered 
with pine trees.” 

“No, Grandfather, no!” I sobbed, 
throwing myself into his arms. 

Grandfather’s withered hands trem- 
bled as he straightened the yarmulke upon 
his head. Then he spoke softly, so that I 
leaned forward to hear his words, and his 
face was as calm as when he recited the 
blessing at the end of a storm, or on see- 
ing a rainbow. There was a kind of exalta- 
tion in his voice. “Praise be to God! I have 
seen the Promised Land!” 

Then this frail man spoke in a stronger, 
clearer voice as if he were facing his wife: 
“Perhaps, Yidashkele, the vow we made to 
be buried in Jerusalem was not as great as 
the one to be buried side by side. Though 
those buried in the Holy Land will rise 
first when the Messiah comes, our bones 
will roll beneath the soil to the Land, 
and there we will rest in peace together for 
all eternity.” His voice now became a 
mere thread of sound as he whispered, 
“Open unto us the gate at the time of 
closing of the gate, for the day fadeth...” 

Mother took Grandfather into the little 
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room, and smoothed the pillows on the 
cot. I watched my Grandfather Mordecai, 
seemingly exhausted, sink into the feather 
bedding and lie there motionless and 
white; yet as I looked deep into his dark 
eyes I sensed a smile there as he gazed to- 


ward the south, toward Jerusalem. Sud- 
denly Grandfather and I became the same 
age. I felt all the years he had lived in 
anticipation, all his dreams of Jerusalem; 
and inside myself I, too, made a vow—to 
work toward a Promised Land. 


The Natural Man and the Instrument Panel 


GEORGE ABBE 


He walked from the next town 
because he liked the air: 

the trees were easy friends, 

the true rock was there. 

He scorned men in machines 


as escaping self through speed. 


Yet hour by hour the sky 

from straight ahead closed down 
like a plane cockpit panel 
flashing unbearable sun; 


dials whirled in polished fire, 
the meter pointers screamed ; 
hey slits were crooked traps 

in which the hills were maimed. 


The mathematic drone 
quivered the gauges’ glass; 
from scientific arch 


peered numbers without rust. 


To south and west the same— 
the air was gone, the air! 

He held the cockpit now: 

the instruments shone clear, 
sharp ready to his hand, 

and speed, and speed was his, 
if he would pause and note, 

if he would yield and seize. 


Yet all, all the long slopes, 

where he had walked, had waned— 
he, the glad walker, the lover 

of bark, and the harsh ground! 


Maddened, spinning about, 

he struck the panel glass, 

and knew, as his bones broke, 

that he struck his own blind flesh. 


His leisure, others’ haste 
met at cross-hairs of the crash. 
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The Clutter Man 


CHARLES BLACK 


Selling from Tophet (auction top and tail) 

Ewe saphies, mateless mittens, links of mail, 

Multigraphed quizzes, bottled quagmire, tench 

Wrapped whole and stamped with fraud in Peddler’s French, 
He bawls, or wakes the bleary tossing wife 

With bells that peal the grinding of the knife. 


His pawnshop Order of the Polar Star 

Pins up the pocket where his nosedrops are. 
His belt is plaited of endemic grasses; 

His soles are lined with canceled steamer passes. 
Unsocked in part, he moves beneath a hat 

Of cardboard, safety-pins and pulicat. 


Hogrubbers crowd. Fat citizens of cities 
Jostle for place with venal print-dress pretties. 
Forgotten feeders run excursion trains 

With lockers by the track for checking brains. 
Matrons of mark will dart to lose their spouses 
Amongst inhabitants of others’ houses. 


Eardocked and dusty, dizzards are his meat. 

He cranks out music on their dancing-street, 
He palms their muniments of ancient right, 

He moves their temples off by shift and sleight. 
He barters grit for gold dust, mule for mutton, 
And steals, to bind the trade, a Murphy Button. 


But most be sells, with weary flagitations, 
Sealteeth, eccentrics, chewy rancid rations 
For march, defeated gamecocks, balls of twine 
Wound up in dread of death beyond the Line, 
Interim prints of discourse not to be, 
Satin-stone watch charms, butter of the shea. 


The Eight-Day Life of Harry Hahn 


BARRY R. SMITH 


IT WAS NO SURPRISE to me to hear that 
Harry Hahn had been in the reactor lab 
at the wrong time and had had an acci- 
dent. He was nosy and clumsy. His own 
work wasn’t enough to keep him busy 
since Miss Heep quit the data reduction 
section. When I got to the dispensary, 
they had Harry stripped to the waist and 
were giving him tests for radiation poison- 
ing. There was nothing I could do, but I 
was Harry’s supervisor and I felt I had 
to be there. 

In the center of all that stainless steel 
and porcelain, his soft, flabby two hun- 
dred pounds glowed a healthy pink. He 
had a big, German head that squatted with 
peasant durability on his short neck. His 
neat, blond hair and the broad, pink face 
with heavy lips of cosmetic perfection 
made him a natural for the part of the 
friendly bartender in movies. 

When I came in, he grinned up at me 
from his center of attention. The Direc- 
tor of the lab came in too, but he wasn’t 
as reassured by the grin as I was. He peered 
at Harry with his good eye, the corners 
of his mouth hard-set. One of his eyes 
was a scarred ball of cataracts, his sacrifice 
to the study of X rays, a study which had 
almost won him a Nobel Prize before the 
war. His opinions waited patiently on 
facts. He questioned the doctor about 
Harry’s condition, revealing a concern for 
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the publicity to come from such an acci- 
dent. The doctor snapped that it would 
be hours before a diagnosis could be com- 
pleted. It looked serious, however, judg- 
ing from the amount of exposure. Harry 
stirred on the table as blood was drawn 
from his arm. When the Director left, 
Harry stuck his tongue out at the door. 

Harry Hahn was born in San Antonio, 
the son of a brewer who died when Harry 
was at the university in Austin. He got his 
Ph.D. in near-record time and was more 
than content to stay on and teach mathe- 
matics. Soon after his father died, his 
mother brought two generations of fur- 
niture and whatnots to the old house he 
bought near the university. He came over 
to our lab during the war to do work on 
ballistics, and the only times he was ever 
out of Texas were on those dreaded trips 
to Aberdeen conferences. 

Harry looked competent only in his 
office where the tracings of dust, the 
scribbled paper, the blue charts and dia- 
grams, and the smell of chocolate candy 
and calculator oil made up the atmosphere 
of his special world. For hours he would 
jab at the keys of his calculator searching 
for proofs of ideas. Failure drove him into 
the halls to walk with his great head pulled 
into his shoulders, his hand caressing his 
conscience-stricken stomach. Success made 
him a security risk. There was obvious 
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pride in his explanations of the dizzying 
complications of his work, though it was 
plain that few understood. Careless dia- 
grams of his highly classified studies were 
often carried home on the margins of the 
janitor’s newspaper. 

On any subject except mathematics, 
Harry was a confident bore. He had the 
sure views of regional Protestants plus an 
analytical mind that worked against him 
in everything but his job. Human situa- 
tions came under the same scrutiny as 
mathematical ones, to be torn apart, de- 
stroyed as wholes which were considerably 
more than the sums of their parts. The 
resultant sets of principles were irrefut- 
able because of their oversimplification. 

He even had an equation for love. He 
could assure us that in any given male and 
female, a reciprocal attraction of sufficient 
force to generate a desire to reproduce the 
species equaled love. Argument made him 
dogmatic. It was either his monumental 
ignorance on the subject or the sudden 
realization that he had been a bachelor for 
forty-five years that got him in a painful 
state over Miss Heep. 

Miss Heep had no more interest in 
science than a pullet. Her mission was to 
turn heads. But the Director was hiring 
anyone who had a degree in mathematics, 
so she came to my section to reduce data. 
The first sensation on seeing her was of 
fresh air blowing through the somber 
medium of numbers and machines. The 
simple lowering of her eyes made you feel 
like a heel even when you weren’t, and her 
perfect hand rested lightly on your arm 
as she spoke her low, confiding nothings. 

Beauty charged with youthful energy 
woke Harry from his loneliness. In the 
instant it takes to glance, she transformed 
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him from a grinning awkward boy to a 
rutting bear who pursued her through the 
halls, convinced that her education made 
them ideal mates. In his zeal, he tired us 
all with stories of her wit. After a few 
weeks of his presumptions, Miss Heep was 
tired herself. Desperately tired. When the 
infatuation didn’t die, she left, suddenly 
and without giving notice. There was a 
letter to Harry which none of us ever 
read but which we assumed was ‘Miss 
Heep’s burning of the bridge. 

Harry sulked in his offiée. He told the 
Director he didn’t feel like working and 
to leave him alon¢. There was ne question 
of firing him. The genius of. his work in 
ballistics made him priceless to us. It took 
him five weeks to decide to punch his cal- © 
culator again, and when he went to work, 
his energy was too great for the lonely 
hours at a desk. He was all over the lab, 
asking questions and giving advice. When 
the men in the reactor lab didn’t throw 
him out, he decided to streamline their 
calculations just for the privilege of hav- 
ing something extra to think about. They 
let him trip over wires and bump his head 
on pipes because in the brainwork he was 
soon ahead of those who ran the tests. 
When Harry got his dose of radiation, he 
didn’t know that it had happened. The 
men at the reactor lab explained how they 
had rushed him to the dispensary with him 
protesting all the way that they were 
playing a joke. 


THE DIRECTOR, the doctor, and I met the 
morning following the accident to discuss 
the preliminary report. The doctor’s name 
was Faros; he was an Air Force man sent 
to us with impressive credentials to do 
work on radiation. He drew diagrams on 
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the blackboard and outlined in neat tech- 
nical terms the results of his examination. 
The report stunned us. Cell damage was 
widespread, impossible to remove. The 
only unknown factor in Harry’s case was 
how long he would live. Faros said two 
weeks; the Director preferred a guess of 
two months. There was nothing to do but 
put Harry in the best hospital and make 
him comfortable. They appointed me to 
tell him. 

“One other thing,” Faros said. “I think 
we ought to take this opportunity to study 
such a case. We may learn a lot, and with 
your permission, I'll do a detailed report 
on the remainder of this man’s life.” 

“He'll probably agree to it,” I said. 
“But what’s his mental attitude going to 
be in two weeks?” 

“Quite right,” Faros said. “He may 
break completely and have to be put under 
restraint, in which case we won’t be able 
to control the experiment, I mean case, 
at all.” 

The Director got up, wiping his face 
with his handkerchief. “If that’s all, I 
suggest we adjourn. Faros can handle the 
medical study. You do the official stuff 
for the lab,” he said to me. “And don’t 
miss anything. We’re going to hear of this 
business from Washington.” 

Harry lay on his cot in the dispensary, 
his work spread over his lap, his broad 
battering-ram of a brow bent over the 
papers, dominating the data. How do you 
say it? You can’t be nice when you are 
going to kill a man’s hopes before his body 
dries out. “I’ve got some very bad news, 
Harry.” The trite synonym for death 
struck the grin from his face. His hand 
twitched to rise from his lap and stayed. 

“He said wow! in a cracked whisper and 
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turned his head away, dragging his eyes 
around to look out the window. “When?” 

“We're not sure,” I said. ““We want to 
move you to the hospital to get a better 
look at this thing.” 

He pushed the books and papers from 
his lap. “So they think there’s a chance?” 

I couldn’t lie fast enough, and my hesi- 
tation spoke for me. 

Then he said something that surprised 
me. He said I was his best friend and that 
he wanted it to be me who told his mother. 
It made me ashamed of myself to know 
that a man could have so few friends that 
he had to choose them by the number of 
words they spoke to him per day. I think 
he was embarrassed to say it, for he 
changed the subject immediately. 

“Will they learn anything from me?” 
he asked. “It'll be better than working 
with dogs, won’t it?” 

“Faros is going all out,” I said. 

I went to his house and walked around 
to the back where his mother was tending 
the vegetables she grew for Harry’s ulcers. 
She was a short woman with a thick body 
that must have been hard to bend. She 
took me into the living room and gave me 
a Coca Cola in a wet glass that I had to 
hold tightly. Everywhere there were heavy 
books in dark bindings, and I thought that 
there mustn’t be a tangent of mathematics 
that Harry hadn’t touched. The blinds 
were drawn against the sun, and the evap- 
orator fan made the place cool and damp 
like a dark cave. On the mantel, an old 
clock ticked time loosely. A framed en- 
graving of Leibnitz hung over the clock. 
There were pictures of Harry, too. On the 
mantel, stuck to the wall, there was Harry 
in the schools he had been in since he was 
a kid. He was always in the back row, 
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getting bigger but never really changing. 
One showed him in knickers and rubber 
apron, holding a flask in some high-school 
chemistry class. He had limited himself 
to the fulfilment of childhood wishes and 
been condemned to success. 

Mrs. Hahn stood with her best ear 
pointed at me, her eyes swimming in 
moisture. “When Harry called me about 
the accident, he said he would be home 
today,” she said. 

I made several false starts, then said, 
“You know that sometimes our work at 
the lab is dangerous. And while we try to 
be careful, bad things happen. Things 
which we know so little about that we are 
helpless when they occur.” Her bottom 
lip trembled. I don’t know what had given 
me the right to expect her to take it 
calmly. 

“Please don’t say that I’m going to lose 
my son,” she said. 

“The doctor doesn’t have much hope,” 
I said, shifting the blame. 

She sat down with her hands spread on 
the couch, touching it as if to be sure it 
was there and she had heard. Almost in 
mid-sentence she began to talk of Harry, 
her voice pitched to the breaking point. 
I listened without raising the glass, and as 
suddenly as she had begun, she stopped 
and went to get her hat. 

They put a cot in Harry’s room and she 
stayed all night and was there the next 
morning when I came. Harry was nervous 
and begged her to let me take her home. 
She cried, but he wouldn’t let her stay 
because she made him feel so bad. 


WHEN I GOT BACK to the hospital, the 
Director was there arguing with Harry. 
Harry was mad because he thought Faros 
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wasn’t trying hard enough to learn any- 
thing. “I’ve seen the way you wire those 
dogs up,” he said. “You think I’m going 
through this for nothing?” 

The Director was making an effort to 
be nice. “Try not to think about it, son,” 
he said. 

“Yes sir,” Harry said. “Will you tell 
them to put a clock in this room, please?” 

“Anything at all,” the Director said. 
“Now I’m going out of town for a few 
days, but I’ve left orders that you’re to 
get the best of everything.” He added, 
“At our expense,” and backed out the 
door. 

“Life must go on,” Harry said, seriously. 
His grin was still there but weaker now, 
and there was a deep, troubled crease pull- 
ing his eyebrows together. The hospital 
was Catholic and there was a crucifix over 
his head. 

“Want to talk about anything special?” 

“| made up my mind last night not to 
be brave,” he said. “Being brave just takes 
up a lot of time, and I don’t care who I 
impress.” He unscrewed the cap to his 
ulcer medicine. I wondered why he both- 
ered now. Outside, where it was too hot 
to be working, someone pushed a mower. 
Harry unwrapped one finger from around 
the medicine bottle and pointed at me. 
“I thought of something else last night,” 
he said, reaching under his pillow and 
drawing out a notebook. “I’m going to 
keep a diary.” He paused, his eyes wide 
and brightly waiting for my comment. 

“That might be of great use,” I said. 
“All your symptoms and sensations first 
hand.” 

“Not that. Something deeper. Like 
when a man sees special things in his life 
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while he’s drowning. I figure I ought to 
be able to write something valuable from 
this special insight. And later it can be 
published as the last words of a man who 
knew what it was like to face the end. 
Listen.” He glanced toward the door, then 
read his remembrances of his first visit to 
a zoo with his father. I didn’t have to see 
his illegible scrawl to know what a mess 
he was making of it. His reports for the 
lab were codes of equations and diagrams 
tied together with misspelled explana- 
tions that had to be tidied up by a report 
writer. I smoked and listened, nodding 
when I knew he wanted me to. The end 
came with a philosophical anecdote on the 
caged power of the lion. “It'll go better 
when I get the hang of it,” he apologized. 
“But what do you think of the idea?” 

“If it helps you, then by all means do 
it,” I said. 

He closed the notebook. “It’s got to be 
more than that. Don’t you see? Any other 
time I couldn’t do it. But a man in my 
position sees things.” 

“T think it’s a good idea,” I said. 

He shrugged and gave an experimental 
tug at his hair. 

“Any falling out yet?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “And no pain either. 
Lucky.” 

We were together the whole day, and 
at night a man named Silvers came in for 
a while. Silvers had been in the reactor 
lab the day of the accident. Harry didn’t 
like him much, but at least it was some- 
body to talk to, and Harry wasn’t the type 
to hurt anyone’s feelings. 


MY COMING IN the next morning awakened 
him. He opened and closed his eyes with 
effort. It hadn’t occurred to me that a man 
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with just a few weeks to live would want 
to stay awake as much as possible. “Let’s 
have a cup,” he said, ringing. All the time 
the nurse was in the room, he acted like 
he was killing time. 

“Maybe you want to rest,” I said. 

He made a negative move with his hand. 
“And tell them no cabbage for lunch,” he 
said to the nurse as she went out. He left 
his bed and walked to the window to look 
at the neat lawn of the hospital. Some 
students went by on their way to class at 
the university. 

“How’s the diary?” I asked. 

His grunt told me he wasn’t getting 
anywhere. “It makes me think of all the 
times I made a fool of myself,” he said. He 
put his cup on the window ledge and 
came back to his bed where he lay on his 
stomach facing me. “What do you think 
my life is worth?” he asked. 

“I don’t even know what mine is 
worth,” I said. 

“I thought about it last night, and I 
can tell you that my life is worth more 
than yours,” he said. I must have looked 
surprised, because he grinned and said, “I 
don’t mean that I’m better than you. It’s 
just that if we look at our lives like a couple 
of dollar bills, I can do more with mine. 
You have to hoard yours, never finding 
anything worth spending it on. I cai: go 
whole hog on a big investment, because 
there’s something different in my think- 
ing. The only mistake I can make is to 
wait too long and end up with a Confed- 
erate dollar on my hands.” 

I shook my head. “I may die before 
you yet.” 

“But you can hope you won’t.” He 
snapped his fingers. ““That’s the difference. 
Hope. I don’t have it, and for a little 
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while, I’m stronger than those who do.” 

“What are you going to do with all 
this power?” I asked, humoring him with 
a smile. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Yet. But it 
ought not to be hard to think of some- 
thing. I’ve got a life to spend. Lives are 
needed every day. Nothing advertises a 
worthy cause as well as a human life.” 

The janitor came in to empty and sweep. 
He was a Negro with a gray cap of hair 
and big-knuckled hands that shoved his 
broom like a spear. Harry sat up and made 
a sign for me to listen. “How old are you?” 
he asked. 

The janitor looked at me, then at Harry. 
“Me? Sixty-seven.” 

“If you had two weeks to live, what 
would you do with your life?” Harry 
asked. 

The broom came up and the janitor 
leaned on it. “Jest what I been doin’, I 
reckon,” he said. “Not hurtin’ nobody.” 

“It isn’t good enough,” Harry said. 
“What if the whole world went around 
just not hurting anybody? Who'd do the 
heroic things? You want to be just another 
skull to be found in our layer of dust?” 

“Wouldn’t need no heroes,” the janitor 
said, starting to sweep again as if the 
question were settled. 

“Sixty-seven years he’s lived and he 
doesn’t understand,” Harry said. “No 
insight.” 

The janitor brought the sweepings into 
a trim pile and picked them up on Harry’s 
newspaper. “Cause heroes is good folks 
gettin’ hurt by bad folks, and if there 
ain’t no hurtin’ at all...” 

“Which is beside the point,” Harry said. 
“Let’s be realistic. What are you going 
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to do about a world where there aren’t 
enough heroes?” 

“Leave it alone,” the janitor said. “I 
done wore myself out turnin’ over new 
leafs before I was twenty.” He laughed a 
guarded, hospital laugh at some private 
thought and left, shaking his head. 

Harry stared at his bare feet that hung 
over the side of the bed. “What the hell 
chance has a good idea got?” he asked. He 
lay back and closed his eyes and I left him 
sleeping. 

Outside, it was bright and there were no 
clouds in the sky, but a bird sailed black 
and free high over the hospital. The heat 
was terrible, but the people were all normal 
with normal illnesses and gave no promise 
of turning maudlin. I thought that the 
happiest of men must be those who gave 
themselves up to die and lived again to 
enjoy life as a gift instead of as a job to 
be done right. It was shameful to be glad 
to get away from Harry, and I wondered 
how long I would be able to keep coming 
there to talk to him. 

At the lab, Faros showed me his progress 
report. It still gave no time for Harry’s 
finish. The two weeks to two months esti- 
mate was the best he could do. To Faros, 
the interesting question was, how long 
can a body hold together when whole 
areas of cells are not reproducing them- 
selves but dying, rotting away? Harry 
would be falling apart inside. The talk 
with Faros got me to feeling sorry for 
Harry again so I called the hospital, but 
he was asleep and I didn’t have to go back 
until the next morning. 


WHEN I GOT THERE he was lying with his 
arms crossed, his knees high in the air 
and his slippers making dirty streaks on 
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the paper-white sheet. He looked pleased 
with himself as he aimed his nod at a chair 
for me and yelled the word coffee! at the 
open door. The nurse came in and took his 
slippers off and told him to ring the next 
time he wanted anything. 

“They giving you dope?” I asked. 

He laughed and waggled a pudgy finger. 
“They’re giving me anything I want. All 
I have to do is threaten to sell my life 
story to the newspapers and they ask me 
if there is anything at all I need.” He 
poured too much cream in his coffee. “But 
I may fool them anyway.” 

“No newspapers.” 

“Admit that you want me to die 
quietly.” 

“If you’re worried about being remem- 
bered, don’t. Wouldn’t I like to have credit 
for those supersonic firing tables! If it 
wasn’t for you, we might be shooting our- 
selves out of the air at Mach four.” 

“You can have credit for them. What 
happens when they stop using bullets?” 
He took some pills from a box and showed 
them to me. “Resident here says they’re 
the latest thing for ulcers.” 

“Why don’t we go for a drive or some- 
thing?” I suggested. “You shouldn’t stay 
cooped up here all the time.” 

“Gotta rest up,” he said. “Besides, I 
went out last night when Silvers left.” 

I frowned at him. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “I was just 
thinking and wanted to walk around. And 
if you’re afraid I might drop dead on the 
street and embarrass you, forget it. I’ve 
still got things to do.” 

“Like what?” 

He opened the morning paper. “I see 
where the Yankees beat Cleveland.” 

“I don’t care, and you don’t either,” I 
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said. “What’s on your mind? Don’t for- 
get. They expect me to report on your 
behavior.” 

“Tell them I still keep some things to 
myself,” he said, laughing. 

We played chess until time for me to 
go back to the lab. Harry was acting like 
a young lover with his mind on secret de- 
sires. While I was deciding my move, he 
would be listening to the news broadcasts 
or turning through the newspaper. In a 
man who had trouble remembering who 
the Vice-President of the United States 
was, this sudden occupation with world 
affairs seemed strange. Before I left, he 
had me go to the newsstand and get him 
a copy of every paper they had. 

The next I heard about Harry was 
when his mother telephoned me at mid- 
night. She explained between sobs that he 
had come home, packed a small suitcase, 
taken his father’s revolver, watered the 
garden, and told her goodbye but not 
where he was going. I told her not to call 
the police, and after I had hung up I 
called Silvers. He agreed to check the bus 
and train stations while I went to the air- 
port. 
“T shouldn’t have left him,” Silvers said. 
“He didn’t act rational at all tonight. You 
think he plans to do something to him- 
self?” 

“Off somewhere where he won’t hurt 
anyone’s feelings,” I said. “So don’t let 
the gun worry you. Just be calm and tell 
him I want to talk to him. If we don’t 
find him in an hour, we'll have to call the 
police.” 

There was enough traffic in and out of 
Austin at night to make finding him a 
matter of luck. Just as I was approaching 
the airport, a plane took off going north. 
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My hand started to shake on the wheel 
of the car and I said aloud, “Goodbye 
Harry Hahn.” 

He was still in the waiting room. The 
man at the desk seemed not to know what 
to do. Harry sat alone on a bench in the 
corner, crushing a handful of newspapers, 
and the sounds of his crying filled the 
room. I telephoned his mother to tell her 
where he was and to tell Silvers to go home 
to bed, then I sat beside him and waited 
for him to stop crying. As big as he was, 
he bawled like a baby with his heavy face 
so out of shape that the corners of his 
mouth turned up, showing teeth. There 
was no one else in the waiting room but 
the man at the desk. 

“My only chance,” Harry said finally. 
“And I couldn’t do it.” 

“Is the gun in the suitcase?” 

He nodded and let me take the news- 
papers. When I looked at them, I saw how 
wrong I had been. They were cut up and 
there were penciled lines around names 
and pictures. They made up a regular 
rogues’ gallery of mobsters and dictators, 
any one of whom the world could do 
without. “Which one was it going to be?” 
I asked. 

He rubbed at his eyes. “I couldn’t de- 
cide,” he said, taking the papers from me 
and putting them under the bench. “When 
I first thought of this, I was sure there 
would be one man in the world that every- 
one would agree ought to be done away 
with. It was having all those choices that 
got me. I would have had to say which one 
it should be. You’d think a thing like that 
would be easy to decide, wouldn’t you?” 

I put my arm across his shoulder. “Not 
for people like us. Not without eleven 
others to help take the blame.” 
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“But there are men who could do it,” 
he said, raising his head. “Me, I couldn’t 
even get on the plane.” 

At the hospital, they were surprised and 
indignant that he had gone out without 
telling them. His mother was there, and 
he let her stay. I sat with them long enough 
to be sure he wasn’t going to do anything 
else foolish and took his gun home with 
me. I don’t think he had any idea of what 
he would do next. 


THE NEXT Day he wouldn’t talk, just lay 
with his face to the open window and 
grunted answers to questions. It was plain 
that I was the last person he wanted near 
him. His attempt at lasting fame must 
have looked laughable to him after a little 
thought. Perhaps he was worried about 
being remembered as the goof who was 
going to kill somebody, anybody, and 
didn’t know who. Or maybe he was think- 
ing of the usual headstone with a four- 
digit number at each end of the name. 

Faros gave him a good checking that 
morning and told me later that there was 
internal bleeding now and that Harry was 
surely in pain. He asked Harry if he 
wanted a sedative and Harry said he didn’t 
care, so Faros gave it to him in the arm. 
Patches of Harry’s skin were dry and his 
hair looked like dry, dusty grass. 

The whole business was beginning to 
scrape on my nerves. I sat in the lab the 
rest of the day soothing stomach spasms 
with Coca Cola and wondering what had 
got me into an affair that I couldn’t in all 
humanity hope for an end to. The Direc- 
tor was coming back in twenty-four hours. 
He could send me on a trip. To New York 
maybe. 

I was thinking about the trip in bed 
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at ten-thirty that night when the tele- 
phone screamed that something was wrong 
again. The lab was on fire. 

When I got there, they had Harry in 
the back of a police car with a detective. 
One of the watchmen was burned on the 
face and hands and sat waiting to go to 
the dispensary. Everyone was saying how 
lucky it was that the fire hadn’t reached 
the main vault where most of the classi- 
fied work was kept. Harry’s office was the 
worst off. The filing cabinets with the 
double locks were peeled and buckled 
from the heat, their contents now only 
a steaming, smoking heartbreak of ashes 
in the middle of the floor. Half of Harry’s 
desk was charred and there was water 
dripping from everything. It was hard to 
breathe the sharp sting of the smoke with- 
out coughing. In their search for random 
sparks, the firemen were ruining what 
might have been some brilliant contribu- 
tions to the study of ballistics. 

“It wasn’t my fault,” pleaded the head 
watchman. “He’s got a special pass. He 
comes lots of nights to work.” 

I looked at the ashes again and won- 
dered how much we had lost, how much 
brain sweating some lesser genius would 
have to do to get us to the point where 
Harry left us. There couldn’t have been 
a good motive for it, but I had to ask him, 
had to hear the idiotic, self-important ex- 
cuses he had had plenty of time to dream 
up while feeling sorry for himself. I went 
to the police car and sat in the front seat 
and waited for him to speak. He sat in 
oppressed silence and when he wouldn’t 
look at me, I hit him on the knee with the 
back of my hand. I saw the handcuffs 
when he moved. 


“He nuts?” the detective asked. 
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“I think so,” I said. 

“But they can’t do a thing to me. Can 
they?” Harry asked. “That’s part of that 
power I was telling you about.” 

“At least you'll be remembered now!” 
I shouted at him. “Six months from now 
we'll still be talking about good old Harry 
who almost burned us out of our jobs!” 

“I didn’t expect you to know why I 
did it,” he said accusingly. 

“Nor anybody else with good sense,” I 
said. “You tell me so I'll have an answer 
when folks ask me.” 

The swinging headlights of a car showed 
his face, drawn and dark. There was dark- 
ness in his eyes, a don’t-care emptiness of 
a man who is through seeing. He leaned 
forward, and the handcuffs made a noise. 
“Tt was all a fraud,” he said. “All the work 
I did, I did without thinking how it was 
going to be used. Every equation I solved 
made it that much easier to kill a man. I 
couldn’t kill anybody. We both know 
that. So it was a fraud, not me at all. Or 
not me thinking about what I was doing. 
Well, now I’m even. Nothing added to the 
world but nothing to be ashamed of 
either.” 

“You took on quite a load of guilt for 
yourself, didn’t you?” 

“Would you take the responsibility for 
my work?” 

“We're scientists,” I argued. “What 
others do with our work isn’t our business.” 

He laughed. “You just think it isn’t.” 

“I’m not responsible for my children 
when they grow up.” 

“But you may wish you’d never had 
them.” 

“For a man who couldn’t judge others 
twenty-four hours ago, you’ve made prog- 
ress,” I said. ““And I guess you won’t want 
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to be seeing much of us evildoers—which 
suits me, because I'll be busy putting us 
back together.” 

He raised one hand toward me as a 
flashbulb went off in the car. The reporter 
stuck his head in and looked from Harry 
to the detective. 

I left Harry to tell his story alone. They 
drove him back to the hospital while we 
were sorting the mess in his office. 


I DIDN’T SEE HIM for three days. The Di- 
rector was back blaming me, his good eye 
blaring red at all of us. It was impossible 
for me to stay mad at Harry, especially in 
daylight when the lab didn’t look so im- 
portant anyway. He had done wrong, of 
course, but he was lying in a guarded room 
while we operated as usual with just a little 
extra to talk about over coffee. He didn’t 
call for me. Faros said he talked a little to 
his mother, but otherwise took no interest 
in what went on around him. Perhaps he 
didn’t want my forgiveness, but I wanted 
to see him again, alive. On the third day 
after the fire, the eighth day after Harry’s 
accident, I went to the hospital, though 
I was still making up my mind to go when 
I got there. It was hot as usual, with no 
promise of relief. Faros gave a noncom- 
mital shrug when I asked about Harry’s 
condition, and told me not to stay long. 

Mrs. Hahn was there, sitting beside the 
bed, watching Harry’s face. He was 
sunken into the sheet as if he were trying 
not to be noticed, and when I touched 
his hand, it felt warm and dry like paper 
that had lain in the sun. He was almost 
totally bald. The skin of his head was tight 
to the form of his skull, leaving his big 
nose looking sharp and polished. At the 
sight of me, his dilated eyes squinted to 
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dark points of light. I thought he was 
going to shake hands, but he grasped my 
lapel, and his hand hung there as I bent 
to say hello. He spoke first, raising his 
head a bit by pulling at the lapel, almost 
causing me to fall across the bed. I think 
he imagined he was whispering. But his 
voice came hoarse and hot from his mouth, 
and those passing in the corridor could 
have heard him. “I wasted eight good 
days,” he said. He smiled a weird gap of 
a smile that tore across the front of his 
skull, then lay back, exhausted, to sleep. 

I was hardly back at the lab when Faros 
called to say that Harry was dead. “I’m 
going to put radiation poisoning as cause 
of death,” he said. “But according to all 
my calculations, he should have lived 
longer, maybe a couple of weeks. It isn’t 
logical at all. I don’t think the autopsy 
will show much.” 

“No. It won’t,” I said. 

“He wanted us to use his body for re- 
construction,” Faros said. “Cornea, skin 
grafts, and things. But we can’t do it. 
It’d be too much trouble to sort out all 
the damaged tissue.” 

“At least you got a close look at the 
future most common disease,” I said. 
“There should be a lot of interest in the 
case.” 

There was a hesitation at the other end 
of the line. “That seemed awfully impor- 
tant to him,” Faros said at last. ““Contrib- 
uting to medical history, I mean, I liked 
him for that. It was because I liked him 
that I didn’t tell him what a bust we were 
making of it. We didn’t have time to get 
set for a study like that. The estimated time 
we had was way off. No. I’m afraid we 
learn more from our dogs than we did 
from Harry Hahn.” 
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Dance by the Sea 


DEAN CADLE 


THE TWO AMERICANS sat down at the 
marble-top table with the woman. Dr. 
Casilian brought in three glasses and filled 
them and passed one each to the men. The 
doctor’s niece did not take one, and Clay- 
ton recalled that few Filipino women 
drink. 

“Ah, Clayton!” the doctor said. “I 
knew you liked the Philippines, but I did 
not believe you would come back. I just 
did not believe you would.” 

He smiled, showing his white teeth, 
stretching the brown tight skin tighter 
over his high cheekbones. “We drink to 
you and your friend V. G.” 

“To the return,” the niece said. 

“You know, Teresa,” the doctor said, 
“jt is four years since Clayton and I sat 
at this table and he told me that some day 
he was coming back. We met when he and 
some other soldiers came over from Taclo- 
ban to spend a week end. He said he was 
coming back to the Philippines. And here 
he is.” 

“How long will you stay?” the niece 
asked. 

“That’s something we don’t know. 
We're going to Manila where we have a 
job with a construction company.” 

“Why, I have just come from Manila. 
I have been working for the President.” 

She continued to talk but Clayton 
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wasn’t listening. He was looking at the 
woman who had appeared in the doorway. 
He didn’t know how long she had been 
there. She seemed to lean inward away 
from the rain falling behind her in the 
dirt street. Clayton thought she was look- 
ing at him; he wasn’t sure, for then she 
came into the room. 

“Oh, hello, Fe,” the doctor said. 

She smiled by way of acknowledging 
the doctor’s introductions. But it was not 
a good smile; no color, just a movement of 
the lips. Her hair was parted in the center 
and hung straight and wet to her shoul- 
ders. 

Dr. Casilian went to one of the cabinets 
arranged round the walls and took out a 
needle and a bottle. He filled the needle 
and went over to Fe Tomeldon. Clayton 
watched the needle pierce the skin. Then 
the doctor dabbed the spot with a pinch 
of cotton. 

The rain was falling hard now, the large 
drops pelleting the broad leaves of the 
wild flower vine woven over the doorway 
and beating out a mad peppery dance in 
the street puddles. Fe Tomeldon drew her 
coat about her shoulders and, seemingly 
unaware of the three at the table, stepped 
out into the rain. 

“She'll drown,” Clayton said. 

“She will not wait.” 
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“T’ll let her use my umbrella.” From 
his luggage in the corner Clayton took a 
long-staffed umbrella and followed her. 

“Warm rain will get you just as wet as 
cold rain,” he said as he came up beside 
her and put the umbrella over her head. 

She did not answer but walked on be- 
side him as though she did not know he 
was there. She went half a block without 
saying anything. Then without looking at 
him, she said, almost inaudibly, “Thank 
you very much.” 

All the way down the street she made 
no answers to his remarks. Once he 
thought he said something humorous; he 
laughed and looked at her, but her face 
was settled with that same strained tired- 
ness he had noticed at the house. 

They met a group of spindly legs block- 
ing the street. Half a dozen children were 
wading and had their heads hidden under 
an Army poncho they were holding spread 
out. A happy face peeped out, with eyes 
that were black and alive. At first there 
was disbelief on the face, then it bright- 
ened into a smile of recognition. 

“Americano!” the boy yelled. 

“Americanos are back!” another one 
yelled. 

A hand shot through the head opening 
of the poncho and formed the letter V, 
while a hidden voice saluted, “V for veec- 
tory!” 

They came to a section of the street that 
was narrow and crowded with stores and 
cluttered, nichelike shops where withered 
women squatted, their dresses stretched 
tightly around the backs of their legs with 
the excess cloth bundled in their laps, and 
fried bananas and hovered over stews on 
smoldering fires of coconut husks. 

At the Casa Loma night club the 
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woman turned into a side street and they 
went to the doorway of a two-story build- 
ing. A short distance beyond, the street 
ended at the beach. High up on the sand, 
nets had been stretched on racks to dry, 
and through their webbed patterns Clay- 
ton saw parallel hulls of bancas, looking 
curiously like basking alligators. 

She stepped from under the umbrella 
onto the landing of a stairway. Then she 
turned and repeated the same brief, tired 
statement, “Thank you very much,” and 
went upstairs. 

Clayton crossed the street and entered 
the Casa Loma, partly out of curiosity, 
chiefly to escape the rain. The room re- 
minded him of an abandoned hotel lobby. 
Along one side ran a bar covered with a 
thick slab of marble. The street side of 
the building had several windows that 
were separated only by narrow stone par- 
titions and were rounded near the ceiling 
as though they once might have been 
passageways. The windows were shuttered 
now. The room was damp and chilly. The 
only light came from a smoked kerosene 
lamp on the bar. 

In some circuitous depth of the build- 
ing a guitar was chorded and a man’s 
voice mourned in dialect for Consuelo. 
Then, almost as an accompaniment, there 
was a woman’s bubbling laughter; it rose 
to an abnormally high pitch, drowning 
the song, then stopped abruptly, and the 
song went on. 

Clayton took a stool at the bar. But no 
one came, and he was on the verge of leav- 
ing when the head of an old woman rose 
from behind the bar and swayed, almost 
in front of him. Her closed eyes were 
buried under pouches of dark flesh; the 
skin was loose on her cheeks but was 
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stretched tight and yellow on her high 
forehead. The head hung there, swaying, 
severed by the bar top. 

“Hello,” Clayton said distinctly but as 
gently as he could, for he didn’t want to 
frighten her. 

The old flesh twitched, then un- 
wrinkled to reveal rheumy, sleep-dead 
eyes. 
“Allo, Sefior. Welcome,” showing noth- 
ing in her black hole of a mouth. 

“Do you have any coffee?” 

“Oh no.” 

She struggled up from her cot and ges- 
tured toward a shelf of bottles. Clayton 
indicated one labeled White Horse, the 
only name on the shelf familiar to him. 

Standing at the door, he sipped the 
sweetish warm whiskey and waited for the 
rain to slacken. He wondered about the 
Tomeldon woman, her sea of languor 
and what she would be like with a gloss 
to her hair, with fire in her eyes. 

He returned the glass to the bar. The 
woman had lighted other lamps and dis- 
appeared in the rear where the music and 
the laughter had come from. Hollowed 
out of the rear wall was a cavelike niche 
for a bandstand. A bamboo structure 
arched the front of the platform, and two 
crude paintings, representing the masks 
of Tragedy and Comedy, frowned and 
smiled toward the dance floor. The faces 
were Filipino. There were tears on the face 
of Tragedy, but Comedy seemed happy 
on only one side, for the artist had 
stroked the mouth too sharply into one 
cheek. 

Clayton went outside when the rain 
slackened. On the front of Fe Tomeldon’s 
house was a porch which gave the impres- 
sion not so much that a porch had been 
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built as that the walls of a room had been 
stripped off, for one end of the porch was 
boxed in and the other one showed the 
raw ends of old boards. The woman was 
sitting there on a bamboo couch smoking. 
He waved; and although she was looking 
toward him there was no response. 

He saw a boy dart from between two 
shops and come toward him. Two other 
boys were coming up the street from the 
market place. 

“Hello, Joe,” the first boy said. “Would 
you like girl?” 

Clayton lowered his voice and leaned 
close to the boy’s ear. “Is she young, 
Joe?” 

“Oh yes. She is just running to eighteen. 
She is my sister. She is ver’ young.” 

“Too old, Joe. Too old.” 

Disappointment spread over his young 
face as the other boys came up and asked 
the same question. 

“Ver’ young,” they answered. “She is 
just eighteen.” 

“Too old!” the first boy shouted, a 
triumphant smile on his face. “Too old!” 


AFTER THE EVENING MEAL Clayton asked 
Dr. Casilian about Fe Tomeldon. 

“Oh yes,” the doctor answered. “Fe was 
treated very badly by the Japanese. She 
was imprisoned and beaten several times 
and almost starved. It’s just the after- 
effect. At first she was very undernour- 
ished. Now it is mostly her nerves. But 
soon she will be all right.” 

He was speaking fast, almost as though 
he were quoting from memory. He was 
looking through the doorway, speaking as 
though he were trying to keep time with 
the dancing rain. 


“She is just tired now. She needs to be 
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resting. All the time she needs to be rest- 
ing. I have suggested she go to Mindanao. 
It is hill country there and far inland. It 
is beautiful and will be healthy for her.” 

“Does she have relatives there to take 
care of her?” 

“Oh yes. Not there. But her brother is 
here and he will go with her. And she has 
an aunt who would go as her nurse. She 
needs to leave. There are too many remin- 
ders of her husband. He was a guerrilla. 
That is why the Japanese bothered Fe. 
You see, Amador was working with the 
Americans who remained in the islands. 
That meant he would have important in- 
formation. The Japanese thought that 
holding Fe prisoner might cause him to 
surrender. So they took her to Santo 
Tomas. Amador was caught. Then they 
released her, but they did not tell her he 
had been killed. After the Americans came 
she learned he was dead, so she came here. 
This was their home, you see, and she has 
friends here. So we were all so sorry to 
find her this way.” 

“Do you suppose she thinks her hus- 
band will still come back?” 

The doctor stopped talking, but his 
mouth was open, still full of words, show- 
ing his white teeth in the twilight. He was 
silent, a bemused expression in his dark 

eyes. 

“Yes. If I can persuade her to leave 
here where there are so many memories, 
who knows? In Mindanao she might get 
better.” 

That was where the Philippines’ beauty 
had always been, the doctor said: in the 
highlands. There had never been beauty 
in the barrios or in the lazy, crowded 
towns; color, yes, but it was no more than 
the contrived pageantry of the market 
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places and the mock solemnity of a saint’s- 
day parade. The cities had come and gone: 
Manila and Cebu City and Baguio; and 
the beauty that had been the cities had 
become splinters and broken bricks to be 
picked up and hauled off, a beauty that 
could be restored with drafting boards 
and blueprints by men like Clayton. 

There was something permanent and 
healing and mystical about the serenity of 
the Mindanao highlands. They were too 
far removed, too primitive to become a 
tourist resort. But the air was dry and 
pure; all summer a cool breeze blew, cold 
enough occasionally to spit snow. Rising 
above the seven thousand islands of 
swamp and jungle, above the poverty of 
barrio, stink of town, and savagery of city, 
this place had become a sanctuary. From 
scattered places throughout the islands a 
few persons came, some wealthy aging 
ones fleeing their decadent Baguio sum- 
mers, others spitting to the wind their 
disappearing lungs, still others burdened 
with monstrous limbs, and an occasional 
leper who placed more faith in the high- 
lands than in the rudiments of medical 
science. They came in the wake of some 
revolution, some skirmish that had 
brought defeat, some desperate surgery 
that had deepened the wound. 


IT WAS DARK now. Leaving the doctor sit- 
ting at the table, Clayton went into the 
rain and walked to the Casa Loma. 
Couples were dancing to the band’s ver- 
sion of “Walking by the River,” their 
abaca sandals clack-clacking on the con- 
crete floor. Children were moving among 
the tables trying to sell their necklaces of 
minute wild flowers strung on threadlike 
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vines, each with a crimson hibiscus as a 
pendant. 

The band began a native tune. Clayton 
went outside and stood under the side- 
walk shelter. The ditch near his feet had 
long ago filled with water and was over- 
flowing into the street. A fine spray sifted 
underneath the shelter to his face, stirring 
in his skin a delicate, cooling excitement. 

“Americano?” a voice called. 

“Yes?” He looked toward Fe Tomel- 
don’s house. A cigarette glowed through 
the rain. 

“Why don’t you come up?” 

He climbed the stairs to a room with a 
floor of polished mahogany. Fe Tomeldon 
had come in from the porch and was 
standing on a green tikug mat. He hardly 
recognized her. She wore black slacks and 
a white blouse. Her hair was parted in the 
center and combed back. Above her left 
ear was a white flower, and she had 
touched her cheeks and lips with red. 

“I thought you were never coming,” 
she said. 

“Well. It was the rain,” he said. “And 
I’ve been talking with Dr. Casilian.” 

She took him onto the porch, and he 
sat beside her on the couch. A bowing 
houseboy, obviously doing his best in the 
role of the trained servant, brought drinks. 

Clayton could look down into the wide, 
unshuttered windows of the Casa Loma. 
There were no panes, and the boys with 
their necklaces sat on the sills waiting for 
the dancers to come off the floor. The 
music sounded better up here, less blaring, 
not so much rattle and squeak. The band 
played “Green Eyes.” 

“Doesn’t the music bother you this 
close?” 

“Oh no. I don’t think I could live with- 
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out it. I always stay awake till they quit. 
Sometimes it is two o'clock. Dr. Casilian 
is a funny little man. He is always trou- 
bling about me.” 

“He said he has advised you to go to 
Mindanao.” 

“Mindanao is beautiful. I would like to 
go for a visit some day.” 

“You won’t go soon then?” 

“Oh no, of course not. I intend to stay 
here. This is my home.” 

She stood up and said, “It will take just 
a second,” and went inside. 

While he was playing with the remark 
she returned to the center of the room 
and waited. She was wearing black pumps 
and had a raincape over her shoulders. 

“I am all ready,” she said. “I think I 
could dance all night.” 

“Is that where we’re going?” 

“Oh yes. Didn’t you know?” 

“Is that why you were waiting for me?” 

“Yes. I thought you would never come. 
I kept watching and saying, ‘When will 
he come? When will he come?’ ” 

Clayton looked at her hard in the dim 
light. He was beginning to believe she was 
right about Dr. Casilian’s being a funny 
little man. Her eyes were bright and she 
was smiling. He moved closer to her and 
was aware of the gentle pulsing of her 
throat. 

With the maneuver of a ballerina she 
swung from him. 

“Do you go dancing much?” he asked 
as they went down the steps. 

“Oh yes. At least once a week. I have 
danced all my life. And some evenings I 
dance in my room. It is the loveliest thing 
I have ever done. I’m glad you came to 
take me.” 
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HE BECAME CERTAIN the moment they 
entered the Casa Loma that if she danced 
she did not dance here, for every eye in 
the room turned on her. Even the musi- 
cians were looking at her. Old men and 
women sitting around the walls who had 
come to look and listen bent their heads 
together. Some of the dancers almost 
stopped and stood simply swaying as they 
watched her. 

But she danced well. And she didn’t 
want to stop. 

She began humming the song the band 
was playing. She was close to him, and he 
became aware that he was dancing Ameri- 
can fashion with her, holding her close 
with his arm around her. Most of the 
other dancers moved at arm’s length, or 
if they were close at all they merely faced 
each other with their arms linked so that 
they held each other by the elbows. Then 
he realized that by wearing slacks and 
dancing so close she must present a bizarre 
picture to them, and being with him made 
her seem all the more alien. 

He looked down at her face. Her eyes 
were closed and the lashes were wet. 
The humming went underground, then 
streamed to the surface again. 

When a Filipino came up to cut in, and 
later another one, he felt her hand grip 
his so tightly that it hurt. 

“Just you,” she said. “I want to dance 
all night with you. Why don’t you go to 
Mindanao with me?” 

He tried to ease her away from him so 
he could look at her while he answered 
and dance as the others were dancing, but 
she immediately pulled herself back into 
his embrace. 

“But you aren’t going to Mindanao,” 
he said teasingly. 
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“No. But it’s beautiful. Just beautiful.” 

Clayton saw an old Filipino man get 
up and start onto the floor. Then he 
turned and went back to his seat beside 
an old woman. She began spitting at him 
and pushed him to his feet. Meekly he 
wove a path through the dancers. 

“Pardon me, Sefor Americano. May I 
dance this one time with the beautiful 
Sefiora Tomeldon? Sefiora Tomeldon, just 
this one time?” 

She locked her arms around Clayton 
and shook her head pleadingly. 

“Just this once, Fe. I'll be right back.” 

“No!” she screamed, but it was not with 
anger. She was still moving, trying to keep 
step though her arms were clinched around 
his waist. 

“Let’s both of us stop then and rest a 
moment.” 

“I want to dance all night,” she said 
calmly. 

Clayton reached behind his back and 
caressed her locked hands. He began mov- 
ing with her. And when he felt her grip 
relax, he broke her fingers apart and 
turned her to face the old man, who 
timidly lifted his hands to grasp hers. 

Clayton sat down at one of the tables 
and ordered a drink. Fe Tomeldon had 
pushed the man aside and was dancing by 
herself. The man skittered on tiptoes 
back to his seat. 

Someone lisped in dialect near Clayton’s 
ear. Then a younger voice said, “Sefior 
Americano, please to speak to you.” The 
old woman who had sent the man onto 
the floor stood behind Clayton’s chair, 
holding by the hand, seemingly against 
his will, a boy who stood digging his chin 
into his chest. Clayton got up but she re- 
fused a seat. 
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She spoke again in dialect. The boy 
mumbled a translation. 

“I am the nurse of Sefiora Tomeldon. It 
is bad for her to dance, to run, to swim. 
Dr. Casilian says that is so. Thank you so 
very much.” 

She went back to her seat and talked 
hurriedly to the old man. Then she began 
pushing him. He got up and climbed out 
a window. 

Clayton went to the bandstand and 
tried to explain to the leader. He smiled 
and stopped the music so abruptly that it 
appeared he could have been playing all 
the time just to please the Americano. 

The dancers stopped. Some went to 
their seats, but most stayed on and 
watched Fe Tomeldon as she continued to 
dance. Then she stopped and lifted her 
head in a listening gesture. She ran to the 
bandstand and knelt near the leader and 
began pleading with him in dialect. 

“She wants more music, Sefior. Some- 
thing fast.” 

“The doctor will be here in a moment,” 
Clayton said. 

Fe Tomeldon threw her arms around the 
leader’s legs and screamed to him. He 
looked at Clayton and shrugged. 

“She wants one more dance and she 
wants it with you.” 

Clayton did not say yes. The leader 
raked the pick across his guitar. A trom- 
bone blared and the band began something 
fast Clayton could not recall having heard 
before. 

Fe Tomeldon stood up and took a fast 
spin on one foot. When she saw him she 
kicked off her shoes and smiled. She 
dropped her hands and made the motion 
of lifting an imaginary skirt above her 
knees. She threw her hips to one side and 
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then the other and began stalking him. 
Slowly she advanced, bent at the knees so 
that she crouched slightly, but still in 
motion, shifting her hips in an awkward 
imitation of a dance she probably had seen 
on the screen. She smiled at him in a way 
that lifted one side of her mouth. The 
thin hands were hooked as they held the 
visionary skirt and vibrated in a puppet 
dance of their own. But likely she had 
never attempted the imitation before, for 
she wasn’t dancing; she was simply shak- 
ing, twisting. 

This is the way the movies would do it, 
though. The heroine would be spotlighted 
in the final sequence, with a hundred, five 
hundred, extras surrounding her, trying 
to paste ama 2ment, or pleasure, or fear 
on their faces while waiting for the second 
when the detective would point an accus- 
ing finger or the hero would dash within 
camera range—why doesn’t Dr. Casilian 
hurry? 

“Why do you not dance, Sefior?” 

Clayton turned his head. A man with 
a huge stomach was near him. He looked 
expensive in white linen and a flame red 
tie. Clayton caught the image of a pocked 
face and a gold tooth as the man relaxed 
his lips, then wrapped them around a 
cigar. 

He felt the impact of her body. He had 
not seen her move. She had leaped while 
his head was turned; he was aware only 
of the surprise and the drive of her body 
as her arms swept about his neck and her 
legs locked him in some fantastic ballerina 
fashion. 

Something in dialect escaped her, and 
he felt the stickiness of her arms and her 
feverish face against his. She uttered a 
muted cry and he felt her body warp 
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against him, then loosen all over. As her 
arms fell he caught her and encircled her 
body, waited for her releasing legs to reach 
the floor and take hold. But he found he 
was bearing her entire weight. Her head 
dropped to one side and she hung with 
him slack and unmoving. 

He lowered her to the floor and held her 
head in his lap. Her mouth was drawn to 
one side, cutting into her cheek. A tic 
flicked under the corner of one eye. Some- 
one handed him a handkerchief and he 
wiped the perspiration from her face and 
throat. The old nursewoman folded a coat 
and placed it in his lap under her head, 
then wrapped her body in coats. 


Clayton sat holding her, waiting, feel- 
ing like a drunk man. Muffled sounds 
that might have belonged only to her 
breathing came from the distorted mouth, 
but Clayton thought she was trying to 
talk. 
“What is she saying?” he asked the boy. 

“I do not know, Sear. It is not my dia- 
lect.” 

Clayton was aware that only he and the 
nurse and the boy remained with the 
woman. The music had not stopped but 
was so quiet he could hear the rain. The 
dancers had shifted to a respectful dis- 
tance and were adjusting their steps to 
the rhythm of a native dance. 


Voyage Inward KENNETH A. LOHF 


Angry waves, their voices babbling 
against the weathered wood, reach out 


a dappled robe undulating in wind 
to drape reality upon the swarming 


sea. Pretentious wings beat out 
a bartered ethos through the bending 


air. The sky, the sea draw onward 
this wooden grave, that once begun 


its search can never end, in freezing 


sight and parching speech, until 


the sun afire hosts its holies 
and all the garden bleeds its spring. 
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Paradise Lost: For Priscilla, Two and 
Tricked from Her Bath 


MARION MONTGOMERY 


I do protest your small, red-eyed injustices to me. 
Indeed, it was a trick, 
But one to salve a sudden dryness of reality; 
A Lord, you'll learn, 
Must certainly assume omnipotence 
In his own house. 
Consider: here I sat, enthroned 
To see the proper office done. In innocence 
Of that necessity, I drew the flood 
That tossed your boats about and dyed you clean. 
Ob how wildly boats and blocks 
Rode early in the rush, how like reality 
They throbbed upon the calm warm waters where 
You quite forgot yourself to loveliness 
Out of the bright day’s drain, all happy 
Hovering over ocean in our house. 
But the dry day I cannot forget, 
How the light drains down. 


And so I do confess: the trick was mine. 

In service of necessity 

I made the darker waters waste and you, 

Once innocence with boats and wooden blocks, 
Dawned slowly to the steady drift 

That whirled your ocean angry till it sucked 
Brave blocks and boats down to their death. 


That terrifying moment past undoing 
When wild faith in my hand’s power burned 
Your eye words to me for your sad ship’s sake 
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Foundering on your ocean’s staining floor, 
What mad prayer-pricker whirled you back 
In your white nakedness to lean an eye 
Above the drain’s dark pull to nothingness? 


Ob what intruder on your innocence 
Inspired in you this theme that tolls 

The last cool liquid sound of angry waters? 
Who hinted my complicity that you— 
Red-eyed, condemning this so small omega, 
Heartbroken at my weak omnipotence— 
Sit squirming in rebellion on my knee? 


And so I do protest: omnipotence 

You turned to was my love all powerless 
Except in gentle trickery which knows 
Omniscience beyond your rented ocean 
Here within our rented house. 


The Grotto 


BECKY GANTHER 


THEY WERE RUNNING to hide from the 
others, Gretchen’s braids flying, whipping 
Betsy in the face. Gretchen tightened her 
grip on Betsy’s wrist and gasped, “The 
grotto, come on, they’ll never think to 
look down there.” 

Betsy pulled back. “We can’t play hide 
and seek there. That’s sacrilege.” 

“Who's to say?” Gretchen’s face was 
splotched and sweaty. “I’m stuck with you 
for a partner, the least you can do is follow 
me. There won’t be any nuns around 
now.” 

Hearing voices grow closer, she pulled 
Betsy off the path and the two disappeared 
into the bushes. They crouched in silence 
as the other girls ran past. Through the 
leaves Betsy could see their legs as they 
flashed by. She could have reached out and 
touched them. Gretchen frowned warn- 
ingly and motioned for Betsy to follow. 

The grotto lay beyond them just under 
the hillside. 

They began working their way through 
the branches, Gretchen digging her fingers 
in Betsy’s wrist, jabbing hard when her 
partner stumbled or made too much noise. 
The mud was soft and black as they 
crawled toward the rise. Betsy’s pale 
freckled knees dug small indentations in 
the dark ooze. 

“Shhhh!” Gretchen held her back. 
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“We're almost above the grotto. Just fol- 
low me. We can climb down the side into 
the niche and hide behind the statue.” 

Betsy’s pointed face stared incredu- 
lously. She drew her cheeks in. “Ooooh, 
Gretchen!” she whispered. The bigger girl 
pulled her flat and they inched forward. 
Betsy could feel a warm trickle on her 
forearm where a thorn had caught at her, 
and her pale hair clung to twigs. Ahead 
the solid dark shape of Gretchen moved 
inchworm-like, her broad bottom rising 
and falling as she pushed branches aside. 
They snapped back at Betsy, who whim- 
pered. 

“Shut up.” Reaching back, Gretchen 
caught Betsy by the sleeve and pulled her 
closer. Together, their chests scraping the 
cool dirt, they stretched forward and 
strained to see through the leaves. The 
ground dropped sharply away a foot in 
front of them, and they looked down onto 
the stone grotto floor. Below them the 
grotto was deep and shaded, a large horse- 
shoe hollowed out of the hillside behind 
the school to form a shrine. Betsy could 
see the top of the stone Bernadette, 
splotched from sparrows, as it knelt in 
adoration. They had come out almost di- 
rectly above the Blessed Virgin. “Let’s go 
around,” she whispered. “I don’t think we 
can climb down.” 
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Gretchen tossed her head angrily. “If 
we go by the path someone’s sure to catch 

In the stillness they could hear the 
trickle of the spring as it gushed out of a 
small pipe in the rock and dropped into 
the pool below. Betsy could see the bricks 
which lined the pool. “It doesn’t look so 
natural from here,” she observed. “I 
wouldn’t like to fall in it, though.” 

“Don’t be silly!” Gretchen’s head and 
shoulders swept the bushes aside and she 
leaned far over, looking for footholds. 
“It’s only a couple feet deep; up to my 
knees.” 

Betsy’s nose turned up in dismay. 
“That’s a terrible sacrilege, Gretchen. 
You’re not supposed to wade in a grotto.” 

“You know this isn’t real, it’s just made 
to look like Lourdes, and it’s only pump 
water.” Gretchen began to slide her seat 
around preparing to drop down. Then 
suddenly she jerked back out of sight, 
pressing Betsy down. The two girls lay 
flat, chins dug in the ground, peering 
through the bottom fringe of leaves. A 
slow scraping, thumping sound was com- 
ing nearer along the grotto path, hidden 
by the rocky wall. 

From their vantage point atop the 
highest side they watched the entrance 
closely. The heavy trees cast dark shapes 
across the waxen ivy that covered the 
rock, and the pool made ceaseless circles 
which expanded toward the brick sides. 
Betsy watched the reflection of the stone 
Bernadette, forever distorted, waving in 
the pool. The scraping sounds were very 
near the entrance now, accompanied by a 
labored gasping. They drowned out the 
trickle of the pond. 

“It’s Gracie,” whispered Gretchen. 
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Betsy reached out to push the bushes away 
but Gretchen grabbed her wrist. “Let’s 
have some fun,” she said. Her dark pupils, 
dilated in the shadow, were like hollows 
under her heavy brows. 

Betsy’s heart began beating fast, as if 
she were running. The five o’clock sun 
shone far above the grotto. Now and then 
bright rays filtered in as tree branches 
stirred, only to be dashed to pale splotches 
on the damp stone. The grotto seemed to 
diminish all the outside sounds only to 
magnify its own. Far off, in the chapel, 
nuns chanted holy office. At six the big 
bell would summon all the students in to 
Angelus and supper. But out in the grotto, 
the hustle of hide and seek forgotten 
in the cool dark silence, Betsy found 
her breath coming quickly. Her heart 
thumped against a stone. 

They could see a figure slowly, labor- 
iously rounding the corner, heavy with 
powerful shoulders hunched over crutches, 
small withered legs in iron braces pain- 
fully dragging across the ground. She 
seemed scarcely childlike, though she was 
just a grade higher than the two who lay 
hidden in the bushes. 

Betsy stared down, almost with loath- 
ing. The large head and powerful shoul- 
ders seen from above seemed so enlarged 
over the poor dwarfed limbs. The crutches 
dug and slipped against the stones. Gracie 
was ugly, stupid, and feared by the 
younger students because of her adult 
head and shoulders above the six-year-old 
limbs. They despised her completely and 
without pity because she was grotesque 
and ugly and must have come from a lot 
of money. She’d been at the academy for 
years, often in the same grade, and she got 
lovely presents, little girls’ dresses from 
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Kansas City; dresses that she could never 
have worn over her huge shoulders. These, 
they knew, lay in a long chest by Gracie’s 
bed and she took them out at night to 
smooth the ruffles. They had seen her do 
it—unfold and refold them. She must have 
had about ten of these, all perfectly beau- 
tiful. “Selfish pig!” Gretchen had said. 
And the nuns still had to buy her ladies’ 
dresses because she was so overly devel- 
oped. “I bet she’s at least fifteen, and only 
in the sixth grade. She’s so stupid.” 

The nuns were all very kind to her. 
“She won’t talk back, that’s why,” 
Gretchen explained. “She believes all that 
stuff they tell her. Did you ever see all 
those holy medals hung around her neck? 
I bet she’s praying for miracles.” Betsy 
remembered the chill slipping feeling 
of her own Lady medal, cold against her 
ribs under her uniform, when Gretchen 
had said that. Betsy was praying that her 
freckles would go away so that she would 
grow up pretty. Praying just the same as 
Gracie made her feel crawly and horrible. 
“That’s what listening to nuns will do to 
you,” Gretchen announced. “She even has 
to stay here all alone in the summer be- 
cause nobody ever comes to take her home. 
They just send her a new dress and she 
won’t even give them to people who would 
look good in them either.” Gretchen’s 
black eyes were glowing. “Why, I bet she 
really expects to wear them after the 
miracle.” All the girls had laughed at that. 

Betsy knew Gretchen’s family was not 
rich. They came in an egg truck to take 
her home for the holidays. “Why, 
Gretchen is jealous of Gracie,” thought 
Betsy. She looked now at Gretchen’s in- 
tent face and narrowed eyes. The crippled 
girl slowly drew near the little pool. 
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“Gretchen is jealous of ... that,” Betsy 
repeated to herself wondering. A slow 
realization was creeping through her like 
the damp earth seeping into her uniform. 
Her mind absorbed it like the blue serge. 
The knowledge lessened her awe of 
Gretchen’s long black braids, her being 
best in games, and her smartness, even if 
she did sass Sister because “you can’t let 
a nun get hold of you or she'll just worm 
in and have you saying novenas all day.” 

Gretchen’s body stiffened as she strained 
forward to see. She reached over and 
squeezed Betsy’s hand hard and know- 
ingly. 

Gracie was almost beneath them; they 
could see her face reflected as she looked 
down into the green pool. It was almost 
as if she were staring at them. Betsy felt 
her elbow hurting but she dared not move. 
They lay there watching the weird, fore- 
shortened figure who stood, shoulders 
humped, leaning forward on her crutches. 

The sun must have gone behind a cloud, 
for the grotto seemed darker, less green 
and more wet brown, the light on the lit- 
tle pool less shiny, as if a cloud too had 
passed over the face reflected in it. Ripples 
gave it a curious wavy appearance. 

Suddenly a low, sweet voice by Betsy’s 
ear breathed out, “Grace.” Betsy was 
startled. It was not like Gretchen’s voice. 
“Grace.” The voice seemed to float by her 
ear and waft down like a falling leaf to- 
ward the little pool. ' 

The crutches jerked and slipped against 
the stone. Gracie straightened up and 
leaned backward, braced against the 
crutches, her tiny legs hidden from their 
view by the outshoving of the huge torso. 
She was surprised—not frightened, just 
surprised, as if she had expected the voice. 
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Betsy’s breath was coming in short little 
heartbeats. She glanced over at Gretchen, 
whose lips were moving. The voice floated 
down again. Betsy had known it was 
Gretchen all along, but she realized that 
she had been hoping it was not. But that 
was silly, they were only having a game 
of hide and seek. In a moment Gretchen 
would shout “Surprise!” and they would 
come tumbling out and the others would 
hear them and all come running, and 
they’d say, “That Gretchen sure is a joker, 
she sure is a riot.” 

Betsy looked over anticipating the sig- 
nal for them to come out, but Gretchen 
was staring down intently, her nose 
pressed against the leaves. “Grace,” she 
called softly. Betsy could not believe the 
sweetness of her voice echoing from be- 
neath the scowling black brows. Gracie 
looked upward stupidly, devoutly. Her 
hands left the bars of her crutches and she 
lifted them, balancing perilously by her 
armpits on the swaying sticks. 

“Grace, do you know who I am?” 
Gretchen trilled. 

The crippled girl nodded slowly, her 
eyes wide. She took a step toward the rock, 
dangerously close to the pool, and was 
forced to grasp the bars of her crutches 
once more as she slipped and swayed, 
fighting to maintain her balance. Betsy 
clenched the ground. 

“Pray, pray.” Gretchen paused, calcu- 
lating. Her voice, breathy, floated down 
in layers. “The water. I will show you my 
sign. The water.” 

Betsy bit her finger, waiting to hear 
what Gretchen would say. Far off, sound- 
ing much farther than the chapel, a bell 
tolled Angelus. Shouting voices grew 
nearer and passed as children ran on the 
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path behind them. Gretchen looked at 
Betsy and nodded. They backed quietly 
from the bushes into the sound of run- 


“OUT OF THE DEPTHS I have cried to 
Thee, Oh Lord,” the senior intoned, and 
the voices replied, “Lord hear my voice.” 
Betsy and Gretchen knelt in the back with 
the fifth grade for night prayer. The 
chapel was dark except for the red glow 
of the sanctuary lamp and heavy with in- 
cense from past Benedictions. Betsy and 
Gretchen looked at each other, their fea- 
tures blurred in the darkness. 

“And let Thine ears be attentive to the 
voice of my supplication,” the senior 
droned. Betsy hated De Profundis at night 
in the dark chapel with its holy smell. The 
dim red light playing across the altar 
flickered on brass candlesticks as she 
moved her head, almost like the light on 
the grotto pool. 

“Oh, Lord, if Thou shalt mark iniqui- 
ties, Lord, who shall stand it?” Gretchen’s 
bored voice beside her chanted the answer. 
Rows of white chapel veils bobbed con- 
vulsively as hands thumped against breasts 
three times to signify their unworthiness. 
Betsy liked the white chapel veils that the 
academy girls wore in church. She usually 
felt nunlike and pure in hers. Now as she 
bowed her head the bobby pin slipped 
loose and the veil began sliding down her 
back. A hand from the row behind poked 
her and she quickly grasped at it before 
it slid to the floor and left her head naked 
and sacrilegious. 

“For with Thee,” the senior declaimed, 
“there is merciful forgiveness.” Her nasal 
voice whined through the chapel in sup- 
plication. 
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Betsy whispered the response. “My soul 
hath relied on His word, my soul hath 
hoped in the Lord.” She looked toward the 
kneeling figures in the sixth-grade section. 
Gracie was on the aisle; she had to sit be- 
cause her legs couldn’t kneel. She could 
bend them if she loosened the catch at the 
knee of her braces, but she had to tighten 
them again to stand. If she didn’t, her 
legs would just crumple. Betsy knew this 
because Gracie had forgotten one night. 
She could hear the cry and thud as Gracie 
fell clutching at the pew, and the scream 
as the iron brace pinched her leg when it 
slipped beneath the kneeler. The memory 
was so vivid that Betsy started, thinking 
she had heard it again. “Gretchen!” She 
edged closer to her companion. 

Gretchen’s face, turned toward the 
altar, was calm and innocent. She was 
composing poetry. Gretchen was smart; 
she didn’t like to waste her time, she had 
told the girls. Betsy had said, “But if you 
don’t pray in church you have to confess 
it,” and Gretchen had laughed, swinging 
her braids. “I think up stories and things; 
probably someday I'll be famous and you 
will still be in church.” And then one 
rosary she had made up a poem about 
Betsy: 


Betsy is a scaredy cat, 

Scared in every place she’s at, 
And so skinny that I fear 
Someday she will disappear. 

I won’t see ber any more, 


Just some freckles on the floor. 


It was a good poem, but Betsy was 
ashamed. She never said anything more to 


Gretchen about praying, but she made 
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sure to say three Hail Marys every day for 
Gretchen’s sins. 

Betsy knew she should have waited till 
they were outside to talk to Gretchen, but 
since she was sure that she wasn’t disturb- 
ing Gretchen at prayer, it would only be 
her own sin. Besides, this was important. 

The senior continued, “From the morn- 
ing watch even until the night...” 

“Gretchen,” Betsy whispered. All she 
could make out were the dark hollows of 
Gretchen’s eyes which caught the gleam 
of the sanctuary light as she turned. 
“Gretch, when are you going to tell her?” 
Betsy indicated the seated figure with a 
nod. Careful to make it look accidental, 
Gretchen dropped her prayer book, scat- 
tering holy pictures and prayer cards onto 
the floor. The two bent down to retrieve 
the contents from under the pew. 

“She’s going to see a sign, remember.” 
Gretchen slowly reached for a dim white 
square. 

“Gretch, you ought to tell her,” Betsy 
admonished; “she really believes that 
statue talked to her.” 

“Well, didn’t it?” answered Gretchen 
smugly. “She'll be back tomorrow.” 

“Gretch, you can’t.” Betsy’s white face 
turned up from under the pew. She 
brushed the leg of the girl kneeling in 
front, who kicked in annoyance. Betsy 
winced and rubbed her bruised arm. 
Gretchen confidently knelt up straight. 

“Because with the Lord there is mercy 
and with Him plentiful redemption and 
He shall redeem Israel from all its iniqui- 


ties. 


“ROSE PETALS,” Gretchen announced. 
“We are going to witness a shower of rose 
petals right from Heaven.” They were sit- 
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ting on the stone block by the pump. 
Gretchen opened her hand where two 
crushed rose heads lay. “I got them off 
the little angels’ altar in the school hall.” 
She handed one to Betsy and they care- 
fully tore the large red blossoms apart. A 
sticky crushed petal clung to Betsy’s palm 
as she emptied it into Gretchen’s lap. She 
quickly peeled it off. The creepy feeling 
was coming again and she could feel her- 
self breathing too fast. “You’re not even 
sure she'll come.” 

“Oh!” Gretchen swung her braids. 
“She'll come all right, all we have to do is 
wait.” She jammed the petals into her uni- 
form pocket as three other girls came to- 
ward the pump, and said laughing, “Come 
on, Betsy, you’re it.” She darted away with 
her hand, still in her pocket, pressed 
against her side, and Betsy followed. 

Carefully Gretchen spread her petals on 
the very edge of the rock. A few inches 
away Betsy watched with fascination 


from under the bushes, her chin resting 


on a stone. 

“There!” Gretchen surveyed her work, 
then inched back under the overhanging 
branches until she was out of sight. 
“We're ready for some real fun.” Betsy 
squirmed. The light creeping through the 
leaves made strange patterns on her arms. 
They lay there tense and uncomfortable, 
staring down into the silent grotto, alone 
except for the sound of the pool below. 
The bird-stained Bernadette knelt stonily 
in adoration to the unseen statue beneath 
them. Even Gretchen seemed uneasy. 
There was something about the silence 
that covered them almost as much as the 
shadows. Under the heavy foliage they 
could hear each other breathing short 
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quick gasps as if they had run much 
harder. 

It’s only because this is so much like 
hide and seek, Betsy thought—just a game 
and we’re waiting to see if we'll be found. 
But there’s nobody to find us today, she 
reassured herself. Still her heart continued 
to beat against her blue serge jumper. She 
drew her breath sharply and held it to 
slow her heart down. They lay there, faces 
pressed in the waxen green leaves, damp- 
ness creeping into their pores. The waiting 
was awful. Betsy glanced over at Gretchen. 
It would be time to go in soon. Maybe 
Gracie wasn’t fooled, maybe she had heard 
them sliding out yesterday. Betsy wanted 
to suggest this to Gretchen, and then de- 
cided not to. Gretchen’s face was intent 
and she stared silently at the empty grotto 
floor below. There was nothing to do but 
wait it out. 

Then they heard it—unmistakable—the 
scrape, scrape. Ever so slowly Gracie was 
coming. Betsy looked at Gretchen, who 
gave her a hard grin. After all it’s just a 
joke, thought Betsy, and we'll all laugh 
when Gretchen tells the others. They 
watched the entrance. 

Scrape, pause —they could hear the 
pebbles skitter down the path where the 
crutches had knocked them loose. And 
then the figure came round the path into 
view, her shoulders heaving right and left, 
straining forward one after the other, as 
she tried to hurry. 

She’s later than yesterday, thought 
Betsy; why it must be almost Angelus 
now. Why is she so late? Perhaps she fell 
and it took so long for her to get up again. 
Betsy remembered one time she had seen 
Gracie fall, out behind the tennis courts. 
She had fallen hard. Betsy had heard the 
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metallic scrape as she skidded forward, her 
crutches flying out at angles from under 
her arms and the terrible gasp as her chest 
hit the ground. She hadn’t been able to get 
rid of the crutches to protect her face. 
Betsy had been standing under the trees 
at the opposite side of the court. Gracie 
could not have seen her. Betsy’s first im- 
pulse was to start forward to help. Then 
Gracie raised her face from the dirt. Her 
huge ugly nose was dripping blood. Betsy 
stopped, repelled. Gracie raised herself, 
pushing her chest from the ground with 
her powerful arms, and began crawling, 
like a great crab, dragging the withered 
legs with their braces clanking against the 
stones. She strained toward the grass, one 
hand after the other, reaching for the wire 
fence around the court to pull herself up. 
Betsy just stood, unable to move. Then 
two of the senior girls had come along 
and seen Gracie trying to climb upright 
on the fence. They had brought her her 
crutches. Gracie smiled stupidly, wiping 
the blood, and thanked them. And Betsy 
had felt strange because she wasn’t sorry 
at all. Maybe Gracie had fallen again and 
that’s why she was late. 

Betsy pushed forward to see, but the 
leaves rustled and Gretchen gave her a 
sharp kick, so she lay still looking down 
at the tree reflections in the little pool. 
Something skittered across and broke the 
circles on the surface. A water bug. Some- 
how this gave an air of play to every- 
thing. Just a water bug in a puddle. It 
wasn’t even a real pool like Lourdes. Some 
class had given money to have a grotto 
built and the water, even though you 
could hardly see the pipe, was the same 
stuff they drank from the school pump. 

Suddenly Gracie’s face, stupidly dis- 
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torted, looked up from the pond. Betsy’s 
heart swelled with blood that it franti- 
cally tried to pump away until her chest 
pained. She didn’t even realize that she 
was holding her breath. Then she saw the 
rose petals floating slowly down to settle 
on the surface, on Gracie’s reflection: a 
strange dreamlike miracle. She could hear 
Gretchen drawing her breath sharply and 
puffing her cheeks, blowing the rose petals 
off the ledge. 

Betsy’s heart was beating far away in 
the pit of her stomach. The grotto was 
silent and cool and dark. The rose petals 
drifted, making eddies in the air as they 
fell. Gracie was staring at some point just 
below them. The statue. And the heavy 
breathing—was it Gracie? Betsy felt her 
own breath fighting to rush out. Gracie 
was still; her heavy chest heaved, and the 
labored breathing circled wildly around 
the grotto walls. Gracie’s eyes were stupid 
with adoration. 

She believes, she really believes, thought 
Betsy. This is just what she’s prayed would 
happen. Suddenly Betsy was angry with 
Gretchen and sick. She wanted to leave. 
The silence and damp, the breathing, the 
steady dribble of water, pressed on her. 
Her knees dug into the mud. She was go- 
ing under, the grotto was pulling her right 
into itself. She looked at Gretchen and 
began sliding backward; the branches 
caught at her hair and clothing, a pointed 
leaf sliced her cheek. Her heartbeat 
quickened and they began to hurry, to 
beat at the leaves, tearing themselves from 
the grasp of the grotto. And they ran, 
ran out into the hot sunlight, down the 
path, past the dusty tennis courts as if the 
cold black shadow of the grotto pursued 
them. 
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GRACIE STARED at the pool; the leaves far 
above her were moving as if something 
alive above the statue was descending into 
the grotto—the beating of wings. Some- 
where in the dull gray of her mind she saw 
the angel. An angel had come to stir the 
water. “For an angel went down at a cer- 
tain season to the pool and troubled the 
water, whosoever then first after the trou- 
bling of the water stepped . . .” 

The light filtered onto the pool and the 
rose petals floated calmly. A small insect 
streamed across. She could see the smooth 
brown stones lying on the bottom. Gracie 
bent down slowly and loosened the catches 
at her knee. For a moment she stood there, 
her hand outstretched, then she reached 
forward toward the rock to lower her- 


self. The hand clawed and slipped as 
she dropped heavily, the braces clanked 
against the stone, and the cry was drowned 
out by the splash of her head and torso. 
The water muddied with flailing like the 
struggle of two sea creatures. Her hands 
reached up, clawing the air; the shriveled 
legs, weighted by iron, beat spasmodically 
against the ground as the torso strained 
toward the surface. The movements weak- 
ened, then subsided, and the hands 
dropped. 

Gradually the water cleared and the silt 
drifted idly downward. Rose petals floated 
over the clearing surface, pushed to the 
edges by the steady trickle which formed 
endless circles above the staring eyes, wide 
with horror. 
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Florid or equivalent, my gauge enrolls 

The mercury that loots the steeper tolls. 

Earth tilted on its axis whines an arc 
Perpetually loose with rancor, stark 

Loss of metallic fury, until season 

(Its unfailing loophole) rebels against a treason 
Of such enduring brimstone and though thrall 
To its diurnal treachery must crawl 

Out of discontinuance and repair the skin 
Harrowed by a brief monopoly of sin. 
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The Chicken Thief 


ELNORA A. WRIGHT 


IN THE OFFICE of the Great Western 
Sugar Company, John Webber stood talk- 
ing to a neighbor while he waiced for his 
beet worker slip. 

“Leonard’s Mexican’s in jail again,” the 
man said. 

“Who? Sanchez?” 

“Yeah. That’s a bad Mexican. Leonard 
ought to get rid of him.” 

“What'd he do this time?” Webber 
asked. 

“Stole someone’s chickens. Whole damn 
henhouse full, eggs and all. Even took the 
glass nesting eggs.” The man chuckled. 

Webber grinned. Leonard was one of 
the beet growers who kept a Mexican fam- 
ily the year round—Sanchez was their 
name and they were a pretty bad bunch. 

“Most of them,” the man went on, 
“only get in trouble when they get their 
beet check, come to town and take on too 
much tequila. Not Sanchez. When he’s got 
money he’s in the can for getting drunk 
and getting into a knifing scrape and 
when he doesn’t have money, he’s in for 
stealing chickens. Somebody’s gonna take 
a shot at him some day and kill him dead. 
Wouldn’t a jury in the county convict a 
man for killing a Mexican. They know it 
too. Just mention the law and they turn 
yellow and run for the border. They’re 
a no good lot. I keep my shotgun loaded 
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and standing by the kitchen door in case 
they raid my henhouse.” 

Webber kept his shotgun handy, too, 
as did most farmers, but it wasn’t to shoot 
Mexicans. Again he shook his head, took 
his labor slip, and left the office. 

When he stepped out the door, he felt 
uneasily alone as he met the expressionless 
gaze the Mexicans turned on him. They 
were grouped along the sidewalk, waiting 
to be picked up by the man to whom they 
were assigned as beet labor. He had heard 
them chattering in Spanish as he opened 
the door; now there was only uncomfort- 
able silence—hostile silence that shut 
Webber on the outside, as if he were the 
stranger, and it robbed him of some of 
the gladness with which he had come to 
town. He kind of looked forward to their 
coming—his wife was dead, his children 
grown and gone, and his life was like an 
empty gunny sack except during beet 
season when they filled his fields with 
laughter and singing. 

Deliberately he looked away from them 
and fastened his eyes on the name written 
on the slip he held. “Ron—quillo?” he 
spoke the name with difficulty, heard a 
soft titter from the crowd. “Ron— 
quillo!” he said again, sharply against the 
embarrassment, and heard his voice fall 


hard on the flat silence as he looked around 
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now at the Mexicans. A little man stepped 
hesitantly out from a group that shifted 
and pulled together behind him to fill the 
space that he left. 

“Si, Sefior. I—Pablo Ronquillo.” He 
didn’t say it the way Webber had. It came 
out soft and frightened and without |’s. 
The man was withered and brown, like a 
hard apple left on the tree after the long 
cold wind had tried all winter to hurl it 
loose. 

“Truck’s over here. Bring your family 
and things,” Webber said, brusquely, 
turning away from the worry in the Mexi- 
can’s face and striding to his truck. By 
the rustling and the low voices he knew 
they were following. He had wanted to 
make them welcome but their silence de- 
feated him. 

The Ronquillos, they were listed in his 
letter from the sugar beet company— 
father Pablo, mother Maria, and eleven 
children, four of whom were over sixteen, 
old enough, according to the child labor 
law, to work in the field with the mother 
and father. 

At the truck, Webber asked Mrs. Ron- 
quillo to ride in front. She shook her head, 
mutely, struggled into the truck bed and 
sat, dull-eyed, like a great overflowing 
bag, on a bench in the corner near the cab, 
with her baby in her lap. As the rest 
climbed into the truck, the older boys 
stacking in their few belongings, a boy 
about ten tugged at his father’s arm and 
jabbered excitedly in Spanish. The old 
man shook his head. 

“What does he want?” John Webber 
asked. 

“José,” the father said to the oldest boy 
and spokesman. 
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“For to ride in front in the truck,” said 
José, handing up a bundle. 

“He may ride up here,” Webber said 
and watched the boy’s face light up as 
he understood. 

“No, only Papa,” said the older, leaping 
into the truck and holding down his hands 
to the ten-year-old, whose eyes turned a 
quick dull brown in disappointment. The 
boy didn’t ask again, but took the down- 
held hands and scrambled quickly over 
the sideboards. 

Webber started the truck, shifted, and 
felt the heavy bounce of the bed as he 
drove homeward over the dusty country 
road. The father didn’t speak English, 
Webber discovered—no, no and yes, yes, 
not even at the right time, but always 
with a hesitant half-grin. And Webber 
wondered at how little some of the oldsters 
learned white man’s ways and speech. 

Webber stopped the truck at the weath- 
ered-gray shack where the beet workers 
would live for the summer. While the 
truck stood, motor idling, for unloading, 
the ten-year-old ran around and around 
it, talking quickly in half Spanish—half 
English. “The truck is big. It makes the 
sound of thunder.” 

“Cruz, come help with the unloading,” 
José shouted angrily at him. Cruz darted 
away and Webber left them to get settled. 
Later he brought supplies to them—eggs, 
milk, bread, meat. 

““Muchas gracias, muchas gracias,” the 
father said, pulling himself up, speaking 
rapidly to José, who in turn said, “My 
father asks how much the food?” 

Webber started to say “Nothing,” but 
the stiffened shoulders of the old Mexican 
stopped him. He said instead, “Tell your 
father it will be paid for by your work. 
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Also send someone to the house for milk 
and eggs every day.” 

Pablo relaxed and nodded his head as 
José explained. “Si, si, Cruz.” 

José turned again to Webber. “Thank 
you, Sefior Webber. Cruz will come.” The 
ten-year-old jumped up and down, his 
bare feet kicking up twirls of dust in the 
yard. 

“Can any of you write in English?” 

“All of the children. We have attended 
the United States school,” said José, lifting 
his head in pride and scorn. 

Webber flushed. “Make a list of the 
food your mother needs for cooking. Give 
it to me and I'll get your supplies in town 
tomorrow.” 

José looked quickly at his mother where 
she stood motionless, the baby hung over 
her arm, as if surprised the sefior would 
consider her capable of asking for sup- 
plies. But next day when Cruz came for 
eggs and milk, he brought a very carefully 
written letter addressed to Dear Sefior 
Mister Webber with the grocery list be- 
low. Webber was milking. 

“Someday may I squeeze the cow?” 
asked the boy. 

- Webber looked at him, grinned. “You 
mean milk the cow.” 

“Si, si, milk the cow.” He put a long 
trill on the ‘I’ in milk. 

“Maybe.” 

“What is this maybe?” 

“That means yes, someday.” 

The boy raced home. Webber smiled as 
he looked after Cruz and wondered if the 
boy would get there with the eggs and 
milk. Webber would have liked to have 
the other children come, too, but Cruz 
seemed to be his only link with the 
Ronquillos. 
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THE OLDER MEMBERS of the family, ban- 
dannas tied under their chins against the 
spring chill of the unfamiliar northern 
climate, worked in the fields, blocking and 
thinning the young beets while Webber 
cultivated. Leonard, Webber’s neighbor, 
stopped his truck on the road and waited 
for Webber to reach the end of the row; 
then Leonard got out and came to the 
fence. 

“See you got your Mexicans. Good 
workers?” he called loudly, looking over 
the humped backs in the field. 

“Seem to be,” Webber answered, halt- 
ing his team, but he did not wrap the reins 
around the handle of the cultivator but 
sat holding them loosely in his hands, 
wishing Leonard would go on. 

“Have to watch them though.” Leon- 
ard lowered his voice. “They say, ‘Si, si’ 
to your face and steal you blind. I’m 
always afraid of those long knives they 
carry—afraid some morning I'll wake up 
with one in my back. They’re a treacher- 
ous lot.” He chuckled over what he 
thought was his good joke. 

“This seems like a kind of nice family,” 
Webber said. 

“Don’t pay to trust them. None of 
them any good,” was Leonard’s parting 
warning as he climbed into his truck. 
“I’m going to town to get my Mexican 
out of jail. Ought to just leave him there,” 
he called and drove away. 

Webber watched the truck disappear. 
Then he shook the reins and clucked at his 
team. When he passed the Mexicans in the 
field, they did not look up, but moved 
methodically along the rows. Webber 
would have liked to stop for a moment 
and talk, but the backs remained bent, 
brown hands moving rhythmically among 
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the beet seedlings. He thought of Leonard 
and Sanchez, shook his head hopelessly, 
and drove on. 

The Ronquillos had been there a week, 
doing their work conscientiously, when 
Webber advanced them money for shoes 
and clothes. He’d noticed that the men’s 
pants were held up by pieces of rope, their 
shirts were ragged. The women shivered 
in thin cotton dresses until the sun was 
high in the morning. He was warmed by 
the honesty of the father when José re- 
turned part of the money and an itemized 
sheet. 

“Papa has given the cost. You gave too 
much the money. I bring back the too 
much.” 

“Keep it to use for something else.” 
Webber waved the money aside. The boy 
straightened. Webber took the money. 

Midsummer came, time for the second 
hoeing. The days were warm and at night 
the young Mexicans walked up and down 
the road and Webber sat in his porch 
swing and listened. During the day they 
were quiet and shy, but at night they 
turned the road into a strip of Mexico, 
calling to each other, singing in beautiful 
high voices. Seemed as if every one of 
them was filled to bursting with music. 
Webber saw the girls with flowers in their 
long black hair, parading each in her one 
good skirt; the boys in new pants with 
suspenders and flashy neckties. They kept 
their shoes so polished that the toes flashed 
ahead of them. When Cruz first got his, 
he took them off and hugged them up in 
his arms. If the road was muddy, he tied 
the laces and carried them around his 
neck. Once Webber had stood near the 
gate as they passed on the road. When they 
saw him, the singing stopped, there was a 
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small giggle from the girls, and they 
passed by; they did not sing again until 
they were away from him. Since then 
Webber had sat in the porch swing. 

Cruz continued to come morning and 
night for milk with his innumerable ques- 
tions. His friendly charm eased the lone- 
liness in Webber. Of the hens, the boy 
said, “She talks of an egg. May I find it?” 
Of the roosters, “He sings loudly because 
he has many fine wives.” It became his job 
to gather and bring the eggs proudly to 
the farmhouse. 

It was Cruz who carried water to the 
workers in the field, also. All day long he 
dashed back and forth, bare feet flashing 
among the green beets, straw hat bobbing 
as eagerly as the boy. Each time Webber 
saw him, the boy showed his white teeth 
in a merry grin, waved a brown hand, and 
called, “Hi, Sefior Webber.” And he sang 
—sang the sunny hours in a voice as clear 
as the lazuli bunting in the lilac bushes. 

Webber marveled at the wiry energy in 
the slender body. Already the boy was 
nearly as tall as his father, but so thin. His 
ragged pants and buttonless shirt billowed 
around him. 


ONE EARLY MORNING as Webber crossed 
the yard to milk, he caught sight of a 
stooped figure scuttling away from his 
henhouse. He recognized Leonard’s Mexi- 
can. 
“You, Sanchez!” he shouted. “Get the 
hell out of here!” 

The man kept running until he reached 
the fence. There he stopped, a small man, 
looked back and laughed derisively. Anger 
burned in Webber. This morning he could 
agree with Leonard and the rest of them— 
damn Mexican! He shook off the anger. 
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Everybody knew the breed of the San- 
chezes. 

All day, clouds of dry dust rose behind 
the cars and trucks that rolled along the 
road. Webber felt it around his collar and 
between his teeth and was irritated by it. 
Wearily, at five, the Mexicans quit the 
field. Later all signs of the weariness van- 
ished with the light of day. The young 
Ronquillos walked the road and sang. The 
music floated on the dusty evening to 
Webber as he sat in the swing on his porch. 
A figure darted from the night and up the 
porch steps. 

“May I sit in the chair that moves?” 

“Sure, come on, boy.” 

They sat and Webber pushed the swing 
gently, feeling the warmth of the young 
body beside him. The singing came back 
along the road, the tones increasing in 
volume. Unexpectedly the boy jumped up. 
“I go now, Sefior. Buenas noches.” As he 
raced to join the singers, throwing his own 
song ahead of him, Webber smiled. The 
Mexicans patrolled the road until after 
Webber retired. 

Somewhere in the early night, the dog 
barked—only once, but it roused Webber. 
Faintly, the cackle of hens came to him. 
“That damn Sanchez back,” he muttered, 
groggy from the first deep sleep of the 
night. Anger was quick to come and rose 
high as he slipped on his pants and shoes. 
When he stepped from the kitchen door, 
he picked up his shotgun. “I'll scare hell 
out of him this time,” he said. 

He put his flashlight into his pocket and 
stumbled as quietly as possible through 
the dark toward the henhouse; a sickle 
moon hid in the cottonwood branches. 
Webber’s eyes adjusted to the near dark- 
ness and he made out the black shape of 
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the chicken house, which seemed twice its 
actual size as it loomed before him. 
Funny, he thought, how different the 
size of things is when there’s not much 
light. Eyes play tricks on you. He could 
smell the dust not yet settled. A hen 
cackled. A figure detached itself from the 
building and started away. “What you do- 
ing there?” he yelled. If he fired into the 
night, it would give Sanchez a good scare. 
The Mexican began to run. Webber’s eyes 
followed the darting form as he raised his 
gun. The figure seemed short. “Stooping 
over. Must be carrying a hen,” Webber 
reasoned, and anger exploded in him. “By 
God, I?"ll give him something to remem- 
ber!” ; 
Webber fired, aiming low and to the 
side. 
Instead of straightening up and really 
running as Webber expected, the Mexican 
fell. 
' “Hit him!” Webber shouted, and the 


- anger drained from him. A sickening fear 


replaced it as he ran forward, pulling out 
his flashlight; the shotgun dropped from 
his hand. He stooped over the fallen man 
and turned him over. 

The body was too light. 

He flashed his light over the face—then 
a scream tore at his throat. Great brown 
eyes—not shiny, but dull in pain and 
questioning—met the light. Cruz, the lit- 
tle Mexican boy. The man held out his. 
hand as if he could pull back the small 
steel pieces. 

“Boy, boy, why did you run?” 

“The hens—they talked of an egg. 
I...” The eyes closed and the head fell 
back against Webber’s arm. The flashlight 
dropped to the ground. 

Webber rose, lifting and pulling against 
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his chest the thin little body in its too 
big clothes. He walked and as he walked 
something dangled from a cord and 
bumped his hand—the Mexican boy’s 
shiny shoes. Too dazed to think, the man 
-kept going—stumbling through the night 
to the beet workers’ shack. 

He approached the shack and kicked 
the door with his feet. A scuffle and mum- 
bled voices sounded, then feet coming to 
the door—bare feet but making the tread 
of a giant in the ears of the man outside. 
The door opened; the kerosene light 
flowed out from behind and framed the 
Mexican in oval yellow. 

Pablo Ronquillo looked up question- 
ingly, uncertainly, and José came to his 
side. 

“T killed your boy,” John Webber said 
dully to the father. “He was in the hen- 

‘house looking for eggs. I thought he was 
Sanchez stealing chickens. When he ran, 
I shot him.” ' 

“He take the egg. a thief—the Cruz? 
We thought he was yet at your house.” 
José turned and spoke rapidly in Mexican. 
Maria Ronquillo screamed, her eyes large 
and black, and she pushed her hand into 
her opened mouth and sat down on the 
floor, shapeless and ugly. The father’s face 
remained expressionless, wooden, as he 
reached out his arms and Webber placed 
the body tenderly on them. “When you 
are ready, come to the house, we'll go to 
the police.” 

_José translated and instead of anger— 
or any emotion Webber expected—fear, 
stark, terrible fear flooded the face of 
Ronquillo and was repeated in the others’. 
The family pulled together in a tighter 
huddle as if they expected an even greater 
disaster to follow. Webber lefé them, the 
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old man seemingly shrunken smaller, still 
holding the child on stiff arms and saying, 
“Muchas gracias, Sefior. Buenas noches.” 


WEBBER SAT in a straight-backed chair in 
the kitchen and waited for Ronquillo to 
come. Manslaughter would be the charge. 
He might go to prison. Dazed and sad, 
he kept thinking—if only the child hadn’t 
run—if only he hadn’t run. 

Ronquillo didn’t come and Webber 
waited, not willing to go and get the 
Mexican, not willing to intrude on the sor- 
row he’d caused—he waited and inside he 
grieved. Time went by and his legs began 
to cramp and his head ached; he leaned 
forward on his hands. 

The urgent lowing of the cattle shocked 
Webber erect. It was near dawn and Ron- 
quillo had not come. Numbly Webber 
went to the barn. Through the milking he 
keep looking up into the gray of the morn- 
ing, sometimes for Pablo, sometimes ex- 
pecting to see Cruz with his bucket. Lis- 
tening for a voice, “May I squeeze the 
cow?” Hoping stupidly. The warm sweet 
smell of the milk made his stomach sick 
and the ping of the stream of milk against 
the side of the bucket was a terrible, rhy- 
thmic, annoying thing; and when the 
milking was done, Webber could wait no 
longer. He got into his truck and drove 
to the beet shack. 

When he stopped in the yard, there was 
no sound in the house, only a deathlike 
silence. The dim glow of the kerosene light 
was visible through the window and he 
recalled the terrible fear in their faces and 
there was compassion for them in his tor- 
tured mind—that a family could be so 
afraid that they could not even register 


sorrow for a lost loved one. 
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Everybody knew the breed of the San- 
chezes. 

All day, clouds of dry dust rose behind 
the cars and trucks that rolled along the 
road. Webber felt it around his collar and 
between his teeth and was irritated by it. 
Wearily, at five, the Mexicans quit the 
field. Later all signs of the weariness van- 
ished with the light of day. The young 
Ronquillos walked the road and sang. The 
music floated on the dusty evening to 
Webber as he sat in the swing on his porch. 
A figure darted from the night and up the 
porch steps. 

“May I sit in the chair that moves?” 

“Sure, come on, boy.” 

They sat and Webber pushed the swing 
gently, feeling the warmth of the young 
body beside him. The singing came back 
along the road, the tones increasing in 
volume. Unexpectedly the boy jumped up. 
“I go now, Sefior. Buenas noches.” As he 
raced to join the singers, throwing his own 
song ahead of him, Webber smiled. The 
Mexicans patrolled the road until after 
Webber retired. 

Somewhere in the early night, the dog 
barked—only once, but it roused Webber. 
Faintly, the cackle of hens came to him. 
“That damn Sanchez back,” he muttered, 
groggy from the first deep sleep of the 
night. Anger was quick to come and rose 
high as he slipped on his pants and shoes. 
When he stepped from the kitchen door, 
he picked up his shotgun. “I'll scare hell 
out of him this time,” he said. 

He put his flashlight into his pocket and 
stumbled as quietly as possible through 
the dark toward the henhouse; a sickle 
moon hid in the cottonwood branches. 
Webber’s eyes adjusted to the near dark- 
ness and he made out the black shape of 
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the chicken house, which seemed twice its 
actual size as it loomed before him. 
Funny, he thought, how different the 
size of things is when there’s not much 
light. Eyes play tricks on you. He could 
smell the dust not yet settled. A hen 
cackled. A figure detached itself from the 
building and started away. “What you do- 
ing there?” he yelled. If he fired into the 
night, it would give Sanchez a good scare. 
The Mexican began to run. Webber’s eyes 
followed the darting form as he raised his 
gun. The figure seemed short. “Stooping 
over. Must be carrying a hen,” Webber 
reasoned, and anger exploded in him. “By 
God, I?"ll give him something to remem- 
ber!” 
Webber fired, aiming low and to the 
side. 
Instead of straightening up and really 
running as Webber expected, the Mexican 
fell. 
“Hit him!” Webber shouted, and the 


- anger drained from him. A sickening fear 


replaced it as he ran forward, pulling out 
his flashlight; the shotgun dropped from 
his hand. He stooped over the fallen man 
and turned him over. , 

The body was too light. 

He flashed his light over the face—then 
a scream tore at his throat. Great brown 
eyes—not shiny, but dull in pain and 
questioning—met the light. Cruz, the lit- 
tle Mexican boy. The man held out his. 
hand as if he could pull back the small 
steel pieces. 

“Boy, boy, why did you run?” 

“The hens—they talked of an egg. 
I...” The eyes closed and the head fell 
back against Webber’s arm. The flashlight 
dropped to the ground. 

Webber rose, lifting and pulling against 
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his chest the thin little body in its too 
big clothes. He walked and as he walked 
something dangled from a cord and 
bumped his hand—the Mexican boy’s 
shiny shoes. Too dazed to think, the man 
-kept going—stumbling through the night 
to the beet workers’ shack. 

He approached the shack and kicked 
the door with his feet. A scuffle and mum- 
bled voices sounded, then feet coming to 
the door—bare feet but making the tread 
of a giant in the ears of the man outside. 
The door opened; the kerosene light 
flowed out from behind and framed the 
Mexican in oval yellow. 

Pablo Ronquillo looked up question- 
ingly, uncertainly, and José came to his 
side. 

“I killed your boy,” John Webber said 
dully to the father. “He was in the hen- 

house looking for eggs. I thought he was 
Sanchez stealing chickens. When he ran, 
I shot him.” 

“He take the egg. a thief—the Cruz? 
We thought he was yet at your house.” 
José turned and spoke rapidly in Mexican. 
Maria Ronquillo screamed, her eyes large 
and black, and she pushed her hand into 
her opened mouth and sat down on the 
floor, shapeless and ugly. The father’s face 
remained expressionless, wooden, as he 
reached out his arms and Webber placed 
the body tenderly on them. “When you 
are ready, come to the house, we'll go to 
the police.” 

_José translated and instead of anger— 
or any emotion Webber expected—fear, 
stark, terrible fear flooded the face of 
Ronquillo and was repeated in the others’. 
The family pulled together in a tighter 
huddle as if they expected an even greater 
disaster to follow. Webber left them, the 
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old man seemingly shrunken smaller, still 
holding the child on stiff arms and saying, 
“Muchas gracias, Sefior. Buenas noches.” 


WEBBER SAT in a straight-backed chair in 
the kitchen and waited for Ronquillo to 
come. Manslaughter would be the charge. 
He might go to prison. Dazed and sad, 
he kept thinking—if only the child hadn’t 
run—if only he hadn’t run. 

Ronquillo didn’t come and Webber 
waited, not willing to go and get the 
Mexican, not willing to intrude on the sor- 
row he’d caused—he waited and inside he 
grieved. Time went by and his legs began 
to cramp and his head ached; he leaned 
forward on his hands. 

The urgent lowing of the cattle shocked 
Webber erect. It was near dawn and Ron- 
quillo had not come. Numbly Webber 
went to the barn. Through the milking he 
keep looking up into the gray of the morn- 
ing, sometimes for Pablo, sometimes ex- 
pecting to see Cruz with his bucket. Lis- 
tening for a voice, “May I squeeze the 
cow?” Hoping stupidly. The warm sweet 
smell of the milk made his stomach sick 
and the ping of the stream of milk against 
the side of the bucket was a terrible, rhy- 
thmic, annoying thing; and when the 
milking was done, Webber could wait no 
longer. He got into his truck and drove 
to the beet shack. 

When he stopped in the yard, there was 
no sound in the house, only a deathlike 
silence. The dim glow of the kerosene light 
was visible through the window and he 
recalled the terrible fear in their faces and 
there was compassion for them in his tor- 
tured mind—that a family could be so 
afraid that they could not even register 
sorrow for a lost loved one. 
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He walked across the yard, shoulders 
bowed, and knocked on the door. The 
sound was so loud and hollow that he 
quickly drew his hand back. No answer, 
no other noise after his knock echoed 
away. He pictured the group, hushed, 
facing the door. He lifted his hand again, 
but he couldn’t knock, couldn’t bear to 
repeat the dead vacant sound. Where the 
devil were they, he thought impatiently, 
then he turned the knob and pushed the 
door inward, stepped back and braced 
himself against them—would there be sur- 
prise, fear again, or hate? 

There was no one. 

There was no one—and except for the 
lighted lamp, not a sign that there had 
ever been anyone. Shocked, Webber paced 
around the room as if he could flush them 
out of the corners, the shadows, wherever 
they were. Then he turned and rushed to 
the door, stared foolishly out as the sun 
rose above the horizon and yellowed the 
yard. They were gone. He looked down 
the road to town. Turning, he pulled the 
door shut on the emptiness of the shack, 
pulled it shut hard, jarring the jamb and 
sending to the ground a shovel that had 
been standing against the near wall. Auto- 
matically he stooped and replaced the 
shovel, noting fresh wet dirt in the nock 
on the back. 

Climbing into his truck, he gunned it 
onto the road crazily and turned toward 
town. The empty bed bounced as he drove 
fast. He scanned the road, the right-of- 
ways for the Ronquillos. Clear to town, 


he saw no one. It was eight miles and they 
could have made it; they could have 
packed their belongings and walked away. 
If they reached town, Webber could never 
find them—they would disappear among 
their race on the south side and never be 
seen again until they were once more in 
Mexico, 

He did not find them, nor did he go to 
the police, but drove slowly homeward, 
and as he drove tiredness settled over him, 
drugging him, numbing him. Who would 
he convince and with what evidence? 
What did they think, the Ronquillos— 
under their hurt and terror, what did 
they want him to do? 

The sugar company wasn’t surprised 
when Webber told them his Mexicans had 
packed up and gone. They were used to 
the unexpected ways of the beet workers. 
When Webber brought a new crew of 
migrant laborers to the shack, he remem- 
bered the shovel. It was there. The dirt in 
the nock was hard and light gray. 

It had been fresh and wet when he last 
saw it. Where in the hell this summer had 
become would there have been wet dirt— 
wet enough to be still wet on a shovel at 
sunup in the morning when it had been 
used earlier at night, while he, he cursed 
himself, sat in a chair, waiting—waiting? 
Wet dirt—only along the irrigation ditch 
—or in the fields that had been recently 
irrigated. And why were they digging . . . 
Cruz...along the ditch... in the field 
... when plowing time came... Webber 
walked the ditches, walked the field. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI 


about unappeasable gods by way of the nat- 
uralism of seventy-five years ago. It achieved 
gigantic stature in the theater of realism when 
the plays of Ibsen moved men’s souls, usually 
in translation. The lowly individual as a play- 
thing of social and physical forces, denied his 
right to live and given only the privilege of 
conformity, appeared in the plays of Pinero 
and Shaw. Pinero crammed him into the well- 
made structures after Sardou and Scribe; Shaw 
bent him to the wit of logic. 

Man’s tragedy, unaided by the Pinero deus 
ex machina, or unresolved when Shaw decided 
to conclude his debates, was getting post-Ibsen 
expression from Wedekind and Strindberg, and 
something of comic resignation from Chek- 
hov and Schnitzler. But it remained for an 
American, Eugene O’Neill, to give the man in 
denim the looming proportions of a naked 
god with snakes on his back. 

Still this was not exactly the Anglo-Ameri- 
can theater to bloom in the 1950’s. While the 
way had been made for both tragedy and 
sociology, the issue was begged. Man’s true foe 
for dramatic conflict was not his gods, not his 
state, nor even his genes. It was man’s own 
dualism. And the popularity of such plays as 
John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger from 
England and Cat on a Hot Tip Roof rests on 
the purgative yelps of the little bit of bad in 
every good little person. 

In a detailed study of The History of the 
Theater in America from 1690 to 1890, the 
late Arthur Hornblow created classes, as 
follows: 

1. Revolutionary and other war plays such 
as Burk’s Bunker Hill and Gillette’s Secret 
Service. 

2. The Indian plays, of which Metamora 
was the most popular. 

3. The “Yankee” comedies like J. S. Jones’s 
The People’s Lawyer, Mark Twain’s Gilded 
Age, Tarkington’s Man from Home. 
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4. Dion Boucicault’s Irish-English comedies 
and plays of the backwoods like Davy 
Crockett. 

5. Society plays like Fashion (once given 
by the old Dallas Little Theater). 

6. Sociological plays, of which James A. 
Herne’s Margaret Fleming and William 
Vaughn Moody’s The Great Divide were the 
most significant. 

7. Poetic drama, represented by George H. 
Boker and Percy Mackaye (a later Hornblow 
might have added Maxwell Anderson). 

8. Farce as contrived by Charles Hoyt and 
Margaret Mayo (which, revealingly, has all but 
disappeared from the stage and screen, except- 
ing the lightweight Who Was That Lady I 
Saw You With? of Broadway’s last season). 

9. Burlesque (which has been absorbed by 
musical comedy, night clubs, and Jack Paar). 

We question Mr. Hornblow’s sixth category, 
the so-called “sociological” play. His citation 
of Herne’s Margaret Fleming was appropriate, 
for it presaged what afterward was to be 
known as “the problem play”: The Lion and 
the Mouse and Within the Law, for example, 
romances both with added issues of civic 
morality. 

The Great Divide, however, was sui generis 
and deserves a more brightly spotlighted place 
in American memory. For this drama, which 
opened on Broadway October 3, 1906, after a 
dubious trial run in Chicago, was the seedbed 
of most impulses expressing themselves on 
Broadway during the summer of 1958. (And 
summer is not a bad time to visit New York: 
only the good plays have survived; the weak 
and the tired have departed.) 

The Great Divide is the first drama in any 
anthology, American or British, which is essen- 
tially the conflict of man and woman with 
themselves, or for simplicity, with other halves 
of their natures. Although the locale is, for the 
most part, the hard, mountainous “Great Di- 
vide” terrain of Arizona, the title is only a 
symbol. If Playwright Moody contrived, in a 
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way, what we now call a Western, his inten- 
tions were better shown by the title under 
which the play was written, The Sabine 
Woman. 

William Vaughn Moody died in 1910, a 
young man with a shortened career for all his 
Brander Matthews beard. Born in Indiana in 
1869, he was educated at Harvard and in 
Europe. In 1902 he was a professor of English 
at the University of Chicago and author of a 
scholarly study on Milton and John Bunyan. 

Poetry, however, was his ambition, and he 
somehow arranged his hours and means to 
allow himself time for creative effort. He pub- 
lished in 1902 The Masque of Judgment, 
which is the morality of a Milton in lofty and 
not unmusical language. The Great Divide is 
the expansion of an anecdote he heard during 
a visit to the Rocky Mountains. A young 
woman, left alone in an isolated cabin, was 
made prisoner by three drunken badmen. She 
appealed to the most likely of the three to buy 
off the other two; the reward to him was to be 
herself. The man was a professed roughneck 
and hedonist; she was a lady with a New Eng- 
land background. 

How “the breadth of Arizona and the nar- 
rowness of Milford Corners, Mass., are recon- 
ciled” constitutes an excursion almost as chal- 
lenging as any made by Tennessee Williams’ 
characters. 

Moody carried his play to Margaret Anglin, 
then appearing in Chicago with Henry Miller 
in a piece called Zira. Miss Anglin, as im- 
perious then as a generation later, demanded 
from her producer the right to try the Moody 
play out in special performances. Either these 
were inadequate or the title, The Sabine 
Woman, with its focus on “forcible posses- 
sion” of a woman, caused Chicago to shake 
its head. Miss Anglin, however, still believed 
in the opus and so did Henry Miller (father 
of today’s elegant Anglophile, Gilbert Miller) , 
who himself undertook the role of the West- 


ern he-man. 
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The play came to Broadway four months 
later as The Great Divide, a title said to have 
been of Miller’s invention, and its impact was 
great. The Great Divide played for the then 
sensational total of 234 performances, went 
on to a long London run, returned to Broad- 
way in 1909 for 103 more representations. 
The cast included Miss Anglin, Mr. Miller, 
Laura Hope Crews, and Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
—all well known. In a minor role was a young 
player named Henry B. Walthall, later the 
“Little Colonel” of D. W. Griffith’s Birth of 
a Nation, and somewhere during replacement 
period it acquired another actor of subsequent 
movie fame, James Kirkwood. The Great Di- 
vide was being shown on the road, in dramatic 
stock, and in Broadway revival as late as 1917. 

The learned John Gassner in Masters of the 
Modern Drama has exhumed what may turn 
out to be an important fact about The Great 
Divide. “It was discreetly toned down by its 
producer, Henry Miller, and we never got the 
true Moody play,” says Gassner on the author- 
ity, we might add, of an earlier chronicler of 
the American stage, Montrose J. Moses. What 
this means is simply that The Sabine Woman 
provided for the violation of Miss Ruth Jordan 
of Milford Corners, Mass., by the man who 
rescues her from the hairier and less genteel 
ruffians. Henry Miller, in deference to the 
T.R. not F.D.R. mores, interposed a quick 
marriage ceremony “at San Jacinto” when 
Stephen Ghent carries Ruth Jordan off into 
the night. 

This point vitiates considerably the issue of 
The Great Divide as we see it now. In the 1958 
theater the erstwhile Miss Jordan’s feeling that 
she is a bought animal sounds like much ado 
about nothing if there is indeed a wedding 
certificate nestling in her bosom. Living at 
Stephen Ghent’s mining shack like “the squaw 
of a dirt-eating Mojave” would conceivably 
sharpen her problem of adjustment. 

Since the new director of Dallas’ Theater 
58, Aaron Frankel, has announced that he 
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will revive The Great Divide as the first in a 
series of historical American dramas, one hopes 
he will find a way to locate or recover William 
Vaughn Moody’s “true text.” For the language 
and customs of the theater have changed since 
1906, even if the soul-stuff hasn't. There are 
currently on Broadway four shows—Look 
Homeward, Angel, Look Back in Anger, West 
Side Story, and Two for a Seesaw—that 
present unwed boy and girl in the nearest pos- 
sible post—flagrante delicto moment. There are 
no regrets. Nor are there audience snickers. 
This is no longer pornography. It is practically 
a cliché. So a qualm and caution of 1906 
should give way to sterner stuff. 

The meat of The Great Divide might have 
been carved by a Williams or a Faulkner. Says 


Stephen Ghent: 


“Ruth, it’s these fellows are fooling you! 
It’s they who keep your head set on the wages 
of sin and all that rubbish. What have we got 
to do with suffering and sacrifice? That may 
be the law for some and I’ve tried hard to see 
it as our law and thought I had succeeded. But 
I haven’t. Our law is joy and selfishness; the 
curve of your shoulder and the light on your 
hair as you sit there says that as plain as preach- 
ing. Does it gall you the way we came to- 
gether? You asked me that night what brought 
me, and I told you whisky and the sun and 
the devil. Well, I tell you now I’m thankful on 
my knees for all three! Does it rankle in your 
mind that I took you when I could get you, 
by main strength and fraud? I guess most 
good women are taken that way, if they only 
knew it. Don’t you want to be paid for? I guess 
every wife is paid for in some good coin or 
other. And as for you I’ve paid not only with 
a trumpery chain but with the heart in my 
breast, do you hear? That’s one thing you can’t 
throw back at me—the man you’ve made of 
me, the life and the meaning of life you've 
showed me the way to.” 


And Ruth finally gets Milford Corners out 
of her system with this good speech: 


“Another woman would have gone straight 
to her goal. You might have found such a one. 
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But, instead, you found me, a woman in whose 
ears rang night and day the cry of an angry 
Heaven to us both, ‘Cleanse yourselves!’ And 
I went about doing it the only way I knew, by 
wretchedness, by self-torture, by trying blindly 
to pierce your careless heart with pain.” 


We submit this as remarkably trenchant 
writing for 1906 and, better, extraordinary 
philosophy for the masses that had not yet 
learned to isolate their psyches from their 
catechisms. 

The Great Divide jibes with the moodiness 
of the contemporary Anglo-American stage, 
which, in turn, gives us perturbation. For this 
stage is harshly commercial, inasmuch as it is 
governed sensitively by the law of supply and 
demand, and represents, simply, what the 
creative souls want to write about and the 
public is willing to pay for. Its prevailing 
atmosphere is lower middle-class or wage- 
slave squalor, its prevailing theme is frustra- 
tion, its prevailing problem is personal malad- 
justment, its prevailing denouement is either 
resignation or tragedy. Missing are the wisdom 
of frivolity, any sort of class distinction, any 
haven of luxurious security, the poise and gra- 
ciousness of gentility. This is somewhat the 
mirror of sociological disturbance. What the 
well-heeled visitor from Dubuque construes as 
Broadway smut is actually Broadway’s nega- 
tion of all ecstatic values this side eroticism— 
which seems to be eternal despite Shaw. 

The most cheerful exhibit in New York at 
present is Meredith Willson’s musical comedy, 
The Music Man, which depends largely on 
genial, uncomplicated if unimportant sound- 
track music and superior stagecraft. But even 
this takes its digs at small-town insularity, 
which used to be the virtuousness of America. 

The production that most deeply affects its 
audience is another musical, West Side Story, 
which is nothing short of a story of juvenile 
gang wars related in balletic terms by Jerome 
Robbins. Leonard Bernstein supplied the music, 
which has a habit of coming to life when nec- 
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essary. The musical ends with the death of an 
American boy as his Puerto Rican sweetheart 
kisses his still lips. Some fun! 

The anomaly, still going strong, is My Fair 
Lady, which is, as you know, George Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion set to catchy music and not 
exactly a boy-meets-girl romance. 

Look Homeward, Angel is the sordid auto- 
biography of the young Thomas Wolfe, the 
story of his boardinghouse home, his bibulous 
father, his night with the roomer from Rich- 
mond. 

Look Back in Anger, the British import, has 
wrath and power. No causes are espoused by 
the articulate Jimmy Procter in his squalid 
attic flat. He is the mere expositor of the 
unseemly side of every nature—not a pleasant 
man to get along with but a helpful one to 
the spectator, who leaves this play surprisingly 
at peace with the world, his spleen and irrita- 
tions fully vented. 

There may be more to The Visit by Fried- 
rich Duerrenmatt, a Swiss, than comes through 
in the translation of Maurice Valency as pre- 
sented by Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 
We surmise that the author constructed this 
play for more expressionism, but the Lunts 
have done well enough adapting it to their 
style and theater. It is a composition of pure 
rancor, styled virtuosically. 

The impoverished village of Gullen, “some- 
where in Europe,” awaits the visit of a daugh- 
ter who made good. She calls herself Claire 
Zachanassian and she is the richest woman in 
the world. She also has a reputation for largess, 
and would that she would drop some on her 
native heath! She makes her entrance, a gaudy 
creature carried on a railroad she has bought. 
She “taxis” in a regal sedan chair hefted by 
two ex-gangsters. In her entourage are two 
violinists, blinded. Her major-domo also has a 
past. And among her “props” is a coffin. 

To Gullen she will give a billion marks, half 
to the town and half to be distributed among 
its citizens. All she wants is the life of the 
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shabby shopkeeper who had betrayed her in 
youth, perjured himself out of penalty, and 
had caused her to be driven off as a prostitute. 
She wants his life in simple justice. She is re- 
fused, of course. She says she can wait. 

Thereafter Anton Schill, who is Lunt, of 
course, knows he is doomed. Once liked by his 
neighbors, even designated as next burgomas- 
ter, he is slowly but surely “released” from 
public esteem. When the townspeople, antici- 
pating a change in their fortunes, begin buying 
luxuries on credit, he knows the day of settle- 
ment is not far off. In terror he tries to flee, 
only to find a wall of fellow-citizens blocking 
his path. It is now a short road from cupidity 
to hypocrisy. Schill is condemned to death by 
the whole town. His nemesis gives her billion- 
mark check to the mayor, then carries the 
corpse in heartless triumph from the town. 
Somehow the citizens of Gullen have told 
themselves that they have obeyed the Lord. 

Miss Fontanne’s hard and glittering imper- 
sonation is contrasted with Lunt’s more ver- 
satile one, ranging from bucolic amiability to 
the terror of an animal with a blade at its 
throat. The stars make The Visit function as a 
chiller. As a play on the emotions, The Visit 
contributes to the gloom of the alleged bright 
White Way. 

It is probably worth study to relate the 
mood of literature to the factors of life. If 
there is truth in the supposition, then Broad- 
way has lost its love of gaiety and the seem- 
ingly inviolable state of mind that kept 
preachment on the stump or in the pulpit and 
only diversion on the stage. For Broadway’s 
longest-lived drama is obviously nutriment 
for strange hunger or a palliative for an 
endemic disease. There is too much resem- 
blance to the German drama of the 1920's 
and the French of the late 1940’s to permit 
one a feeling of social stability. Perhaps the 
arts can laugh at life only when they are sure 
of life. 

The great divide was The Great Divide of 
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1906, if one must pick a moment and a play. 
While Teddy Roosevelt cried “bully!” and 
flexed his muscles, while a healthy body meant 
a healthy mind and a dollar saved was a dollar 
made, there was already a play of American 
origin in which the monumental edifices of 
two codes crumbled into dust. It was seen by 
many. It was read by playwrights not yet 
born when it was first presented. It came to 
others by osmosis. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


others. Yet I was concerned about it. The con- 
cern was the important thing—not the won- 
dering about the nature of the power, how 
widespread it might be, how deep, whether 
Andrés or Alénso or Estevanico had it in equal 
measure with me, What occupied me was 
whether I myself knew how to use it, whether 
I could master it, whether indeed it was for 


As for Roger, when he has healed Dr. Magers, 
the dean of the theological seminary across 
the lake, he is pale and trembling. Polly, the 
orphan whom he loves, explains, “Whenever 
anything like this happens, Roger gets into a 
cold sweat, because he’s not certain he may 
not have been implicated somehow, and fears 
he had hold of power he wasn’t entitled to. 
...He wants to work through means he 
understands.” And to Roger she says: 


Perhaps the reason we have these times is that 
in a certain frame of mind you offer the right 
combination of whatever is required for healing 
to come through you to someone. You don’t 
understand I don’t understand, and maybe 
it would be dangerous to understand. The mind 
is no good, and the feelings aren’t much better. 
It’s not that you're a good boy or a bad boy or 
even that you’re a boy. There must be millions 
of beneficial currents in the air, some of them 
even able to heal, if we let them, and if we stay 
clear of the lunatic fringe. You may perform 
certain mental gyrations without knowing 
what, and then they do heal. 
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Later Dr. Magers, thinking over a conversa- 
tion with Vaaren, a young girl who had also 
been healed through Roger, says: 


The miracle is not the mark aimed for. The 
anxiety of the cherished one is the mark. If the 
arrow goes into the mark, and a miracle occurs 
also, incidentally, like a postscript, added in the 
handwriting of Another, then the compassion 
and the trust were latent with secret forces. 
When we trust another, we trust also some- 
thing else, something in addition. Perhaps in the 
shadow of that ambiguity stands the divine 
image. 


And so the two ways, the search for the 
unitive vision and the way of “having warm 
and thoughtful relations with people,” are 
brought together, as they were in the life of 
the book’s author. Mrs. Lindbergh correctly 
points out that he was always conscious of the 
duality. One may wonder, however, whether 
she is completely right in speaking of two 
opposing poles, between which “Haniel Long 
himself, surely, was torn.” Duality need not 
be tearing conflict; it is, indeed, the necessary 
condition of all knowledge. In A Letter to St. 
Augustine, remembering Augustine’s words, 
“You have made us for yourself and our 
hearts are restless till they find rest in you,” 
and also his regret on his mother’s death “that 
there should end ‘our most sweet and dear cus- 
tom of living together,’ Haniel Long says: 
““Between those two expressions pulsates your 
rhythm, and ours.” Such a pulsation is a living 
current between two poles which, while op- 
posites, are in a harmonious relation. It is not 
tearing but fulfilment. And this the author 
has symbolized in Spring Returns through the 
clan emblem chosen by Roger and the orphans, 
the ancient Chinese yin-yang sign of bl-ck 
and white curved together in a circle, “male 
and female, opposing forces in close relation 
... the Chinese sign of eternal life, the small 
seed of black in the white, of white in the 
black, the fertile element of spontaneous 
change under law.” 
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If Spring Returns be considered technically 
as a novel, it must be confessed that it shows 
the signs of its author’s having died before he 
was able to perfect it. But the form, through 
which the author’s thoughts sometimes burst 
in an excess of energy, is not the important 
thing. What bursts through is light. This is 
the last letter, written with unhindered love, 
of a great writer of letters to the human soul. 

Margaret L. Hartley 


LEGACY OF MRS. EDDY 


Christian Science Today: 

Power, Policy, Practice 

BY CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$5.95 


BY THE PRINCIPLES of criticism Benedetto 
Croce invoked in judging a work of art, this 
is a good book. Croce’s main concern was with 
creative writing, but his standards seem to me 
to apply to any task of judgment: first, what 
is a book’s peculiarity, in what way is it 
singular, how is it differentiated from other 
works? Second, what is its degree of purity, 
to what extent has the author kept himself 
free of alien considerations? How sincere is 
it, how free of affectations calculated to win 
the reader’s approval rather than accomplish 
the author’s purpose? 

Certainly Christian Science Today is singu- 
lar. It essays to bring up to date a subject that 
has been almost fully neglected since Mary 
Baker Eddy passed from the sight of Chris- 
tian Scientists in December, 1910, at the cred- 
itable age of 89. The person of the founder, 
one of the most remarkable women this con- 
tinent has enjoyed, attracts the attention of 
writers and historians; but, oddly, what she 
left as her legacy has faded into the general 
landscape and has occasioned little curiosity. 
It is almost as if her effulgence outshone her 
institution. 
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She was, in a word, a powerful person, and 
it is rather extraordinary to see how the stature 
of her still protects her brood. Dr. Braden sug- 
gests, however, more earthly factors that also 
protect her brood. Most of these factors stem 
from the strong central board of control 
which seeks to keep Mrs. Eddy’s teaching in- 
tact and unmolested by inquiring minds, and 
does not encourage inquiry by outside writers. 
His own efforts to gain access to the archives 
of the Mother Church were in vain, he reports, 
and while he does base his narrative on a good 
deal of hitherto unpublished material in the 
form of letters and diaries, the fact remains 
that he has not had full co-operation in his 
attempt to do the story of Christian Science 
today. 

This fact gives the book its character and 
the reader his clue. Here we have the first and 
only full-length treatment of the movement 
by a person who seeks to remain objective. 
Other attempts to treat Christian Science have 
been written either by the faithful or the dis- 
gruntled. Dr. Braden keeps his detachment as 
well as any human could, I should say, thereby 
meeting the second Croce standard, that of 
purity. He seems to me to have made an 
honest effort at all times to present his find- 
ings fairly, even when he is shocked by the 
signs of authoritarian methods in handling dis- 
sent or assertiveness. The permeation into local 
communities and even libraries of official dis- 
approval seems to me well traced and the evi- 
dence of it presented without undue indigna- 
tion. 

On the whole the contents will interest 
chiefly those with some hankering for religious 
history, but parts will attract the casual 
reader. I found the chapter on Christian 
Science and law especially fresh and inform- 
ing, dealing as it does with such items as 
strong opposition to fluoridation campaigns 
for water supplies on the part of people who 
at the same time raise no objection to chlorina- 
tion. 
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The book is richly detailed, perhaps too 
much so for all save those interested in re- 
search. Also I think it stands too close to its 
subject. I could wish that a person of Dr. 
Braden’s long experience in interpreting reli- 
gious movements might have related Christian 
Science more to the temper of the times and 
the social and psychological circumstances of 
its acceptance. It is part of a larger something. 
For example, it brings into emphasis and focus 
for the first time in modern Protestantism, 
dominated wholly by male nomenclature, the 
female influence and image. Surely the signifi- 
cance of this is worth exploring. Christian 
Science has given status to women in its op- 
erations. Its control may be vested largely in 
men, but the Mother image still stands in the 
teaching and practice. 

I feel sure that the author must have been 
often distracted by ideas and speculations in 
handling such a vast and fascinating body of 
material. It is perhaps just as well that he stuck 
to his task of presenting his material well. In 
doing so he avoided considerations alien to his 
purpose. He has rendered a needed service, not 


only in the quantity of information he has 
conveyed but also in the standard he has set 
for objectively examining current religious 
data. Other writers can learn from his manners 
as well as from his material. 
Charles W. Ferguson 


WASHINGTON ON A PINNACLE 
George Washington: Volume VII, 


- First in Peace 


BY JOHN ALEXANDER CARROLL AND 
MARY WELLS ASHWORTH 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York $10.00 


WHEN Douglas Southall Freeman died in 
1953, he had completed six volumes of the 
ambitious biography of George Washington 
which he had projected in 1945. The sixth 
volume brought the narrative to Washing- 
ton’s sixty-first birthday and the eve of his 
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second administration as President. At the re- 
quest of the publishers, two members of Free- 
man’s staff—John Alexander Carroll of Del 
Mar College, Corpus Christi, and Mary Wells 
Ashworth of Richmond—have written a final 
volume covering the remaining seven years of 
Washington’s life; and there is every reason 
to believe that Dr. Freeman would have 
heartily approved of their efforts. Freeman’s 
aim—to portray Washington “year by year, 
through each new experience, as if nothing 
were known and nothing were certain about 
his future”—has been adopted by the authors 
as their own. “His pattern for biographical 
treatment,” they state in the preface, “also 
was our pattern: to chronicle activities and 
incidents in the life as they occurred, to intro- 
duce events at the time they became known 
to Washington or he became a part of them, 
not before.” So conscientiously have the 
authors adhered to Freeman’s ideals and meth- 
ods that in terms of research techniques, 
organization of material, footnoting, style, 
interpretation, and even chapter titling it 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to dis- 
tinguish this volume from the previous six 
volumes. Rarely have writers so successfully 
submerged their own identities in such an 
undertaking. In a real sense, this volume is 
as much Freeman’s as were the preceding six. 

Chapter One may be taken as representa- 
tive. One finds here the broad and unavoid- 
ably vague title (“Reflection, Resignation, 
Resolution”) which we frequently encoun- 
tered in earlier volumes; the precise dating of 
the chapter (February 22—April 17, 1793); 
the familiar introductory paragraph providing 
us with a transition from the last chapter of 
the previous volume (mention of Washing- 
ton’s birthday accompanied by brief and rela- 
tively unfootnoted reflections by Washington 
on his first four years in office); then we re- 
sume the careful, detailed, at times day-by- 
day, and always copiously documented narra- 
tive of the “activities and incidents” in Wash- 
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ington’s life “as they occurred” and as Free- 
man was accustomed to relate them: 


death of Washington’s nephew 

Washington’s new farm manager 

work on the Potomac 

Washington’s desire for peace 

growing rift in Cabinet between Hamilton 
and Jefferson 

their respective champions in Congress 

increasing public censure of Washington 

preparation for Second Inauguration 

death of Colonel Bassett 

the Second Inauguration 

confirmation of Washington’s appointment to 
Supreme Court 

the “troubled business” of the Federal District 

friction with Britain over Northwest posts 

the Northwest Indians 

appointment of commissioners to negotiate 
with Northwest Indians 

friction with Spain over Southwest borderland 

the problem of France 

the plight of Lafayette 

Washington's journey to Mount Vernon 

his meeting with Commissioners of the Fed- 
eral District 

his arrival at Mount Vernon 

his nephew’s funeral 

his plans for neutrality in the European War 

his return to Philadelphia 


In all of this (43 pages) there is little or no 
deviation from the Freeman method of organ- 
ization and presentation, and the remaining 
twenty-one chapters for the most part follow 
the pattern established here. 

The Carroll-Ashworth volume, in short, 
possesses all the great merits of the Freeman 
volumes. It is, unquestionably, “scientific his- 
tory” (indefatigable exploration and critical 
evaluation of all relevant primary and second- 
ary sources) at its best. It is smoothly and 
unpretentiously written. Its painstaking—one 
might even say heroic!—accumulation of 
factual data makes it a mine of information 
for students of Washington and his times. It 
is an indispensable point of departure for 
scholars seeking to probe more deeply and at 
greater length into specific aspects of Wash- 
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ington’s life and thought. These are surely 
impressive virtues, and they explain why the 
volume received the Pulitzer Prize for biog- 
raphy last spring. 

At the same time, this account of Wash- 
ington’s last seven years suffers from the limi- 
tations of Freeman’s method. To see events as 
they impinged upon Washington only when 
and as Washington saw them is, after all, to 
see only what Washington saw (or, rather, 
only what Washington recorded of what he 
saw). This is, of course, extremely illumi- 
nating; but it means that we see these events, 
and therefore Washington himself, only in 
part. Furthermore, there is an_ irresistible 
temptation in such an approach to accept 
Washington’s recorded version of things as the 
only relevant one. Is it enough, for example, 
simply to point out that Washington believed 
the “Democratic Societies” were subversive 
(though others disagreed with him) or that 
he believed the Alien and Sedition Acts were 
“justifiable” (and that others did not think 
so)? What do the authors, themselves, think? 
And what light do they believe these attitudes 
of Washington throw upon his general politi- 
cal outlook? 

When they come to treat of the charge of 
treason against Edmund Randolph, Washing- 
ton’s secretary of state, the authors seem at 
times to be genuinely troubled by the Wash- 
ington angle of vision which has shaped their 
narrative. In recounting the unhappy episode 
they attempt faithfully and sympathetically to 
present things as Washington saw them, but 
one cannot escape the feeling that they are 
somewhat distressed by the implacable hostil- 
ity which Washington displayed toward Ran- 
dolph from the very beginning. Having 
adopted Washington’s point of view, however, 
they feel obliged to explain and excuse 
throughout. Yet in an aside—entirely apart 
from the text—the authors reveal that they 
are at least partially sympathetic to Randolph. 
Their treatment of the Randolph episode is 
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worth examining in some detail, for it may 
help to explain why the authors, for all their 
seriousness of purpose and conscientiousness 
of effort, fail, in the end, like Freeman before 
them, to solve what has been called the “rid- 
dle” of Washington’s personality. 

The evidence against Randolph was con- 
tained in a dispatch of the French minister, 
Joseph Fauchet, to Paris, which had been inter- 
cepted by the British and turned over to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Oliver Wolcott and 
Secretary of War Timothy Pickering. Wolcott 
and Pickering brought it to Washington’s 
attention on August 11, 1795. Upon reading 
it, Washington “had to acknowledge,” accord- 
ing to the authors, “that Edmund Randolph, 
his most intimate associate, might be faithless 
and venal, might even be...a traitor.” Be- 
lieving that Randolph still “might be in the 
pay of France” and that he might “make sub- 
terranean efforts” to delay ratification of Jay’s 
treaty with England, Washington decided not 
to confront his secretary of state with the 
charges against him until the treaty was rati- 
fied. During the next week, therefore, al- 
though he saw Randolph on numerous occa- 
sions, he said nothing to him about the Fauchet 
dispatch. On August 18, he signed the treaty. 
The following day, he handed the dispatch to 
Randolph in the presence of Pickering and 
Wolcott, whom he had requested to “study 
Randolph’s countenance as he read the letter.” 
Randolph promptly denied the charges. Wash- 
ington then asked Pickering and Wolcott to 
interrogate the secretary of state. After that, 
he directed Randolph to step into the adjoin- 
ing room while he, Pickering, and Wolcott 
conferred. Forty-five minutes later, Randolph 
was called back into the President's office. At 
this point, Randolph announced that he would 
prepare a paper in his defense as soon as pos- 
sible but that he could not remain in office 
after receiving such treatment at the hands 
of the President. 

“My sensations... ,” said Randolph in his 
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letter of resignation to Washington the next 
day, “cannot be concealed when I find that 
confidence [which Washington formerly had 
in him] so immediately withdrawn without 
a word or distant hint being previously 
dropped to me!” Washington replied at once; 
but, note the authors, “he neither acknowl- 
edged the grievance nor expressed a tinge of 
regret at the resignation.” In an effort to clear 
himself, Randolph hastened up to Rhode Island 
to overtake Fauchet before the latter sailed for 
France. “Another man might have wished 
Randolph well in his quest for proofs of inno- 
cence,” observe the authors, “but Washington 
characteristically chose silence. If this reticence 
was callous,” they explain, “the press of other 
matters explained it in part.” The authors 
then devote the next few pages to the “other 
matters.” 

After receiving a written statement from 
Fauchet to the effect that the secretary of state 
had divulged no state secrets to him and re- 
ceived no bribes from him, Randolph returned 
to Philadelphia and wrote Washington that 
he was preparing his written defense. Ran- 
dolph’s letter, according to the authors, was 
“tart and altogether unpleasant,” and Wash- 
ington’s reply was “conspicuously abrupt.” 
But, “possibly in afterthought,” continue the 
authors, Washington added (in what appears 
to have bezn the sole gesture of good will to- 
ward Randolph): “No man would rejoice 
more than I should to find that the suspicions 
which have resulted from the intercepted let- 
ter, were unequivocally and honorably re- 
moved.” Some days later, however, when 
Randolph released to the press the letter he 
had written Washington, the latter reacted 
with “annoyance, distrust and a hardening of 
attitude.” “Whatever defence Randolph might 
produce,” the authors explain, “Washington 
expected the worst of him now.” Followed 
then an angry exchange of letters between 
Washington and Randolph which “brought 
Washington close to the end of his temper.” 
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On December 18 Randolph published A 
Vindication, containing all the documents re- 
lating to the affair, including Fauchet’s cer- 
tificate of innocence, and accusing Washing- 
ton of prejudging his case and treating him 
shabbily throughout. “Randolph’s words 
pierced the President’s composure,” the auth- 
ors point out, 


and hung like barbs in his mind. ... Many 
times in recent months Washington had seen 
his name grossly slandered and his character 
blasted in print, but this publication might go 
further than all others in damage to his repu- 
tation. Randolph’s pamphlet was self suffering 
in spirit rather than scurrilous, plaintive rather 
than punitive, the more potent for its less 
aggressive tone. 


Upon Hamilton’s advice, Washington de- 
cided not to reply to Randolph’s Vindication. 
“Possibly,” explain the authors, in what seems 
to this reviewer to be a remarkable passage, 


by the time he had Hamilton’s letter, Wash- 
ington already was firm in the intention to 
remain aloof to Randolph’s animadversions. If 
he reached this decision without counsel, it 
was as characteristic as wise. Randolph had 
established a case for himself with documents 
which could not be denied; Fauchet, his 
accuser and only witness, had disavowed the 
accusation. No publication by the President 
could alter the facts in the least; the Vindica- 
tion omitted no evidence, misquoted no docu- 
ment, and committed no error of narrative 
which could be exposed. Randolph had all the 
evidence on his side; his paper was ironclad, 
irrefutable in its facts. Washington realized 
this if other Federalists did not. Since it could 
not be demonstrated that Randolph had be- 
trayed state secrets or taken French money, 
there was nothing for the President to say. 
Any effort by him to answer the Vindication 
could be argumentative only, for there was no 
new evidence to present. Such an attempt, 
Washington knew, would be received by the 
public as an acknowledgment that the Presi- 
dent’s reputation was in jeopardy, and as an 
undocumented and desperate defence of his 
conduct. Worse yet, it would open wide the 
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floodgates of controversy and engulf the Ad- 
ministration in a new deluge of protest against 
the British treaty. Rando. doiph’ *s pamphlet tied 
the circumstances of his resignation so inextri- 
cably with the President’s decision to ratify 
the treaty that any theoretical debate over the 
justice of the Vindication certainly would 
threaten the pact anew. At a moment when 
the treaty seemed safe and popular agitation 
was subsiding, no greater disaster than this 
could visit the nation. However difficult 
Washington’s decision to keep silent in the 
face of Randolph’s aspersions and intimations, 
it was altogether prudent and in the interest 
of the country. 


For reasons of state, then, and for the sake 
of his own reputation, Washington was pre- 
sumably justified in dropping the matter at 
this point, even though, if this reviewer reads 
the above passage correctly, Randolph had 
successfully disposed of the only concrete evi- 
dence against him and might therefore well 
have merited an apology from the President. 
But the authors do not consider this possibil- 
ity. Instead, as they take leave of the matter, 
they remark sadly that the “aspersions of the 
Vindication had destroyed the last cord of a 
relationship which once was Washington’s 
closest bond in public life.” 

Still, the authors appear to be a bit uneasy 
about the treatment Randolph received. They 
do not voice their misgivings in the text, for 
this would distort the Washington perspec- 
tive which has guided their narrative through- 
out. Instead, in a separate paragraph accom- 
panying pictures of Pickering and Wolcott, 
between pages 287 and 288, they have this to 
say: 


. Secretary of War Timothy Pickering. . 
and Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Trese- 


ury, used the ambiguous intercepted letter of 
a foreign agent to force the resignation of 
Edmund Randolph, Secretary of State and the 
President’s confidential adviser. The disgrace 

of Randolph—inevitably the result of ey 
stantiated charges of treason and defalcation 
of diplomatic funds—was entirely of their 
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manufacture; the ruin of his career was their 
work alone. However certain they may have 
been of Randolph’s guilt at the time, or how- 
ever reasonable their desire to remove the one 
Cabinet officer who stood in the way of imme- 
diate ratification of Jay’s treaty, the machina- 
tions of Pickering and Wolcott in this episode 
violated every fundamental of fair play.... 
Washington well might have questioned the 
benignity of both men in 1795. 


This is surely a reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn from the behavior of Pickering and 
Wolcott as described by the authors in the 
text. But what about Washington’s own be- 
havior? This reviewer cannot help concluding, 
from the facts presented in this volume, that 
Washington himself violated every funda- 
mental of fair play in the Randolph affair 
and that the authors might well have ques- 
tioned the President’s “benignity” in 1795. 

Jefferson once said that Washington’s “in- 
tegrity was most pure, his justice the most 
inflexible I have ever known, no motives or 
interest or consanguinity, of friendship or 
hatred, being able to bias his decision.” It 
would seem to be highly relevant to the pur- 
poses of this biography to explore at some 
length the reasons why Washington departed 
so conspicuously in this particular instance 
from the high standards of justice and fair 
play that ordinarily guided him. Such an in- 
quiry might turn out to be crucial for an 
understanding of Washington; it might con- 
ceivably help to dispel some of the “mystery” 
that continues, even after this thorough study, 
to surround Washington’s innermost thoughts 
and feelings. 

In the preface, the authors state their deter- 
mination to avoid myth and fable and to view 
Washington “not as a flawless, unaltering in- 
dividual,” but as a “human being.” In the end, 
however, they confess frankly that they “ob- 
serve him on a pinnacle.” It is a high pinnacle; 
more solidly based but nearly as high as the 
one “Parson” Weems erected many years ago. 


While it is not surrounded by fog, as Weems’s 
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was, it is still too high for us to catch a clear 
glimpse of the man on top. 
Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


WHAT THOREAU WRIT 


Consciousness in Concord: 

The Text of Thoreau’s Hitherto 
"Lost Journal” (1840-1841) 

NOTES AND COMMENTARY BY PERRY MILLER 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $4.00 


PERRY MILLER’s explorations of the New 
England and American Minds from the seven- 
teenth century on down through Jonathan 
Edwards, the Transcendentalists, and the 
post—Civil War philosophers have repeatedly 
charmed and enlightened a generation of stu- 
dents whose awareness of life and art has been 
expanded by Professor Miller’s documented 
insistence that life is not art. With repeated 
reference to his conviction that “writing is 
written by writers,” Perry Miller infuses his 
scholarship with a sensitivity and vitality that 
make him ideally equipped to handle the com- 
plex and ambiguous Thoreau amply and with 
insight. His “commentary” on the hitherto 
missing third volume of Thoreau’s journals is 
almost twice as long as the text itself, and 
lovers of Thoreau will appreciate the impact of 
his critique when they realize that it offers no 
impertinence to its subject. 

Henry David Thoreau is a writer who con- 
sciously wrote his writing. Walden, the volume 
whose existence in itself justifies the extensive 
foraging that has gone on for fifty years and 
more through its author’s life and private 
papers, is “writing,” not reporting, and any 
insight we can gain into the writer’s basis of 
selection will help us read Walden more clearly, 
and help us understand part of ‘:he psychologi- 
cal bias of being an American more inti- 
mately. That there is a definite basis of selec- 
tion behind Thoreau’s seemingly reportorial or 
autobiographical masterpiece Professor Miller 
makes clear. Thoreau, as he wrote the early 
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volumes of his journal, which was to become 
his “says I to myself,” was storing up literary 
nuggets for future use, each of which reflects 
a facet of his mind, a mode of reacting to 
reality, rather than the real life bustling around 
him. 

Recently recovered by the Morgan Library 
of New York, this “missing” journal of July 
30, 1840, to January 22, 1841, covers a most 
exciting period in the life of its author. As 
Professor Miller reminds us, Thoreau was 
struggling to write for the Dial, writhing 
under the critical attacks of Margaret Fuller, 
and trying to comprehend Emerson’s well- 
meaning enthusiasm, and simultaneous leth- 
argy, regarding Thoreau’s work. The much- 
discussed relationship with Ellen Sewall, upon 
which Professor Miller throws new light, 
reached its climax during the summer of 1840; 
Bronson Alcott and George Minott were try- 
ing to camp, along with Emerson, on the door- 
step of the young man’s mind; decisions about 
career and aim were daily plaguing the recent 
Harvard student: but none of these obvious 
objects of introspection and meditation find 
their way into the journal. Instead of record- 
ing experience itself and trying to understand 
the gradually unfolding figure in his carpet, 
Thoreau—unlike the earlier keepers of New 
England journals, who would have found his 
practice not only presumptuous but blasphem- 
ous as well—was trying to create in words his 
own pattern of life as it emerged from his con- 
sciousness rather than from his banal experi- 
ence. He “traveled much in Concord,” explor- 
ing regions shunned by Puritan divines. 

The commentary on Thoreau’s “‘stratagems 
of consciousness” is the most helpful Thoreau 
criticism this reviewer has encountered. Under 
the rubrics of “Death,” “Woman and Men,” 
and “Anticipation,” Professor Miller explores 
Thoreau’s attitudes toward life and death and 
reveals his literary—even psychological— 
method of dealing with that ultimate contra- 
diction, for a “naturalist,” of transcendental 
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unity. Death, we find, is at first merely the 
feared joke that it becomes in some of Emily 
Dickinson’s poems, and Thoreau’s dying words 
are famous. But this dying response to Parker 
Pillbury’s talk of a future life—“One world at 
a time”—is not his fullest commentary. Pro- 
fessor Miller explores the organization of 
Walden around the resurrection of the sea- 
sons, indicating that the discrepancies between 
the facts of life and the recordings of art are 
far from accidental. That Walden, whose au- 
thor left the woods in September, ends with the 
rebirth of spring, however, shares its signifi- 
cance with the depiction of the spring as being 
first seen in the melting of sterile clay and mud 
into a primordial ooze, barren as perverted 
friendship and simultaneously symbolic of the 
slipped grip of the harsh New England winter. 
But one can only suggest the richness of Pro- 
fessor Miller’s close commentary on the text. 

The journal itself will repay the attention 
of all students of America and of literature. 
As a storehouse for the inevitable Walden, 
this third volume of the Journals is as rich as 
any, if only for its indications that what seems 
spontaneous has been laboriously pasted to- 
gether. The proliferating significances that 
Thoreau derives in his mature work from the 
“fact” that Walden pond is both green and 
blue, and thus suggests earth and sky, the 
human and the divine, become even more 
significant when we read his first attempt at 
seeing the pond as “the earth’s liquid eye—it 
is blue or grey, or black as I choose my time.” 

Slowly, painfully, self-doubtingly, this con- 
sciousness at Concord developed into a shaping 
force that Americans, however unconsciously, 
have not since been able to avoid. Professor 
Miller’s service in offering several previously 
unpublished Thoreau letters along with the 
missing volume of the Journal is great; it is 
enhanced immeasurably by the scholarship and 
insight brought to bear on the major American 
spokesman for dissidence. “My life has been 
the poem I would have writ, But I could not 
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both live and utter it,” rhymed Thoreau. What 
he “writ,” however, is the poem that remains 
to guide us, not through nature but through 
man’s unceasing attempts to make artistic 
sense from the chaos of nature surrounding 


Pascal Covici, Jr. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND GOD 

The Evidence of God in an Expanding 
Universe 

EDITED BY JOHN CLOVER MONSMA 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York $3.75 


ONE OF THE FORTY scientist contributors to 
The Evidence of God in an Expanding Uni- 
verse quotes Karl Heim’s Christian Faith and 
Natural Science on the possibility of an ap- 
proach to God in present-day science: 


The marvellous constitution of the world’s 
structure not only permits the influence of an 
intellectual Creator, but invites such an infer- 
ence. The line of approach from Nature to God 
which was pursued by men of the Enlighten- 
ment and Rationalism, but which was blocked 


in the age of causal- is now open 
again following the breakdown of the causal- 
mechanism world-view 


This volume is a collection of examples of such 
an approach, in terms of the data of many dif- 
ferent scientific disciplines. The work of the 
contributors is in the fields of biophysics, 
physics, natural science, mathematics, chem- 
istry, zodlogy, entomology, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, genetics, agronomy, research for- 


estry and plant physiology, biology, botany, 


astronomy, geochemistry, medicine, and en- 
gineering. Among them are an associate direc- 
tor of research for electronics of the U.S. 
Naval Research Laboratory; the director for 
isotopes and radiation of the Division of Civi- 
lian Application, A.E.C.; the head of the 
analysis group of the Point Mugu Bendix Avi- 
ation Facility; a research participant at the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies; the 
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heads of research in a number of private in- 
dustries; and a number of professors of the 
various fields. That is to say, those who ex- 
press their convictions on the subject of the 
book make up a distinguished group. The epi- 
logue, entitled “The Absoluteness of the Cer- 
tainty of God’s Existence,” is by Dr. Andrew 
Conway Ivy, presently Distinguished Professor 
of Physiology and head of the Department of 
Clinical Science of the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine. 

The viewpoints of the contributors naturally 
vary. What is especially notable and what makes 
the book exciting reading is that each scientist 
sees the evidence of design, clearly pointing to 
a Designer, in the details of knowledge, for the 
most part recently acquired, in his own field. 
One finds here no easy generalizations, but an 
impressive array of sharply focused pictures. 
A biophysicist, Dr. Frank Allen, discusses the 
mathematical odds against the chance produc- 
tion of a protein molecule capable of sustain- 
ing life. A mathematician and chemist, Dr. 
John Cleveland Cothran, and a research chem- 
ist with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Elmer W. Maurer, point out the “beautifully 
designed scheme of law and order in the uni- 
verse” shown in the periodic chart of the ele- 
ments. Dr. Cothran states his entire agreement 
with Lord Kelvin’s words, “If you think 
strongly enough, you will be forced by science 
to believe in God.” 

Another research chemist, Dr. Thomas 
David Parks, finds in the unique combination 
of properties of water evidence that “the order 
we see around us is not a relentless omnipo- 
tence,” but is “tempered with beneficence.” A 
geneticist, Dr. John William Klotz, describes 
the intricacies of obligate relationships such as 
those of the yucca moth with the yucca plant 
and the fig wasp with the fig tree. A consult- 
ing engineer, Claude M. Hathaway, who de- 
signed the electronic brain at Langley Field 
for the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, is one of several contributors who 
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discuss Boltzmann’s Extended Second Law of 
Thermodynamics as evidence that nature can- 
not design herself, since every physical trans- 
formation must be accompanied by a loss in 
design. 

Dr. John Adolph Buehler, consulting chem- 
ist, writes, ““The more we learn about the laws 
that govern the distribution of the protons 
and electrons to produce the various elements, 
the more we become aware of the harmony 
and order that exists in matter.” He points to 
the water cycle, the carbon dioxide cycle, the 
ammonia cycle, and the oxygen cycle as indi- 
cating “a planning Mind and a constructing 
Power.” Dr. Edmund Carl Kornfeld, head of 
the organic chemical division of the Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories, concludes: 


To one who has seen the marvelous complexity 
and yet the prevailing order in ee chem- 


istry—especially that in livin 
idea of chance is repugnant in ana, tm 


more one studies the science of molecular struc- 
ture and interreaction, the more one is con- 
vinced of the necessity of a planner and de- 
signer of it all. 


Similarly, Dr. Russell Charles Artist, biologist 
and botanist, after discussing the phenomenon 
of protoplasmic action in cells, says: 


I maintain that each of these single cells (each 
a system so intricate and delicate that its com- 
plete functioning has so far escaped our study), 
and all the trillions of them on this earth, defi- 
nitely present a justifiable inference—one of 
Mind, or Intelligence, or Thought, which we 
call God. Science both admits and accepts this 
inference. 


It is emphasized repeatedly that the intel- 
lectual knowledge of science, while it does 
point in myriad ways to the existence of God, 
is not sufficient in itself to give the individual 
complete knowledge of Him. Paul Clarence 
Aebersold, a biophysicist who has worked in 
the field of atomic energy since the days of 
the Manhattan Project, expresses this con- 
cisely: 
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accord between his own life and God—from a 
molding together of his knowledge of the mate- 
rial fn pa It will come from combining 
his comprehension of the infinitely expansive 
and complicated material universe and his inner 
personal responsiveness to the greatly various 
experiences of intellect, emotion and spirit. 


Albert Einstein once wrote: 


The most beautiful and most profound emotion 
we can experience is the sensation of the mys- 
tical. It is the power of all true science. . . - To 
know that what is im — to us realy ex- ex- 
ists, manifesting che 

and the most radiant beauty Ne apt our dull 
faculties can comprehend only in their most 
primitive forms—this knowledge, this feeling, 
is at the center of true religiousness. 


It is this knowledge, this feeling, that is ex- 
pressed over and over in The Evidence of God 
in an Expanding Universe. While the book is 
addressed to the lay public rather than to 
theologians, it might well be pondered also by 
those theologians who appear to be still grap- 
pling with the “causal-mechanism world- 
view” of an era of science now past. Indica- 
tions are discoverable in this volume, as else- 
where, that the inescapable presence of the God 
whose demise has been announced by twen- 
tieth-century writers, and belief in whom has 
been painfully upheld by defensive professors 
of theology, may soon be brought into the 
awareness of mankind in general through the 
discoveries of science concerning the nature of 
the universe of energy. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


PERCEPTIVE LOOK AT JAMES 
The Image of Europe in Henry James 


BY CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$4.50 


FOR HENRY JAMES, the springs of morality 
lay in perception, not in precept; and, since 
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moral distinctions furnished the central inter- 
est in James’s novels, the presentation of sensi- 
bility, the awakening of perceptiveness, were 
always his double task, double because both 
process of becoming and state of being were 
involved. His important characters are shown 
as seeing ever more finely the implications of 
manners, of behavior, and the psychological 
subtleties of relationships, and simultaneously 
as growing away from provincial narrowness 
toward a larger moral vision. Christopher 
Newman, Isabel Archer, Lambert Strether— 
these and others of James’s creations enter 
upon a moral pilgrimage that enlarges their 
aesthetic appreciation of life as comprehen- 
sively as it alters and enriches their moral 
vision; and the moral vision flourishes only in 
so far as the ability to perceive is nurtured. 
Since James himself found so wide a range 
for social observation in Europe, and espe- 
cially in England, and since he was so pro- 
foundly aware not only of America’s differ- 
ences from Europe but most especially of 
American dependence on Europe—what he 
was to call “a superstitious valuation of 
Europe”—his fictional characters, not surpris- 
ingly, often encounter their own education 
after leaving America behind. The way in 
which America is abandoned, the terms by 
which Europe is confronted, show chronologi- 
cally in James’s fiction an increasing complex- 
ity and fulness, and it is the literary and moral 
implications of this development that Christof 
Wegelin treats in this latest study of one of 
the founding fathers of the modern novel. 
Mr. Wegelin is familiar with the important 
James criticism of the recent “revival,” and 
his references to Lubbock, Matthiessen, Dupee, 
et al. remind us that there is more to James 
than his use of Europe. But “the figure in the 
carpet” of James’s writing displays very 
prominently the international strand, and Mr. 
Wegelin brilliantly relates this strand to the 
problems of form and of moral point of view 
that are central to all of James’s mature works. 
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The problem, as one might expect, focuses on 
the point of view from which we as readers 
are to see what the characters see, and from 
which we are to see the characters as they 
themselves come to “‘see” more and more be- 
neath the surface of events. 

How shall America appear? How shall 
Europe seem to be? The problem, as Mr. Wege- 
lin traces it through the fiction, was finally 
solved by the “dramatic” method of what has 
been called the “major phase”—The Ambas- 
sadors, The Wings of the Dove, The Golden 
Bowl—a method anticipated at least as early 
as The American and The Portrait of a Lady 
in James’s own awareness of the contrast be- 
tween “the distinctively American and the 
distinctively European outlook,” and in his 
care to present his stories from a “middle point 
of view.” In The Portrait, for example, Isabel 
Archer is not simply the young American in- 
nocent, wronged by a decadent European cul- 
ture. She is wrong, terribly wrong, in her 
headstrong misunderstanding of what seems 
to be, and her mistake in marrying Osmond, 
which she shoulders with full moral responsi- 
bility and rectitude, is a mistake that offers 
not only a moral triumph when she returns 
to him at the end of the novel but also an 
exposure of Isabel’s own fears, her psychologi- 
cal compulsions, suggested by her distaste for 
Caspar Goodwood’s “hard manhood” and by 
James’s repeated references to the “locks and 
bolts” of her imagination. 

Mr. Wegelin’s discussion of the ending of 
The Ambassadors is, in this connection, espe- 
cially cogent, for he interprets the story with 
a dual evaluation of Europe and America in 
mind. Lambert Strether is thus seen—and 
rightly so—to renounce all personal gratifi- 
cation on more than the simple moral grounds 
that for him to gain something would be to 
confirm his narrow New England friends in 
their worst imaginings regarding his reaction 
to Paris: Strether does have one eye on Wool- 
lett, Mass., but, as Mr. Wegelin shows us, he 
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rejects solace from Maria Gostrey because, also, 
he has been educated to something finer than 
he can have. 

For the James reader, The Image of Europe 
in Henry James offers a more specific and more 
cohesive interpretation than any we have seen 
before. The discussion of lesser-known works 
as they point to theme and treatment in the 
accepted canon will drive many a James-ite to 
his bookshelves. The careful index and reliable 
notes are also assets. For those who have failed 
somehow to come to grips with this unique 
muse, Mr. Wegelin’s study offers exciting 
guidance along the most fruitful path of 
Jamesian exploration. A fuller perception of 
James means, in a sense, a fuller perception of 
life; and it is no mean praise of a critical work 
to say that it offers substantial aid toward a 
growth of moral and social awareness. In a 
field already crowded with competent efforts, 
Mr. Wegelin’s deserves not to be lost. 

Pascal Covici, Jr. 


ON SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICALS 
Shakespeare: From Richard II 


to Henry V 
BY DEREK TRAVERS! 
Stanford University Press, Stanford $4.25 


Dramatic Providence in Macbeth: A 
Study of Shakespeare’s Tragic Theme 
of Humanity and Grace 


BY G. R. ELLIOTT 
Princeton University Press, Princeton $5.00 


THE BUSINESS of explaining what Shakespeare 
wrote still flourishes. Each of these two books 
is its author’s third in a series of critical analy- 
ses of certain plays. Traversi, British Council 
Representative in Iran, is making a detailed 
criticism of the entire body of Shakespeare’s 
work. Elliott, retired professor at Amherst 
College, has already published stimulating 
commentaries on Hamlet and Othello. Both 
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authors, having given long and serious study 
to the dramas of which they write, eadeavor 
to clarify every line with relation to the whole 
play or set of plays. Such microscopic exami- 
nation enlightens numerous difficult passages, 
though occasionally the effort to fit each ob- 
scure part into the total pattern darkens 
knowledge. 

In discussing Richard II, 1 and 2 Henry IV, 
and Henry V, Traversi links the four plays 
more tightly together, I believe, than their 
author ever intended. Presumably, they were 
not planned as one unit, were not even written 
in one sequence of time, since Shakespeare, 
after completing Richard II, by general agree- 
ment of scholars, turned aside from the 
Bolingbroke story to compose King John and 
one or two other plays before resuming the 
series with 1 Henry IV. So the characters are 
not necessarily consistent from play to play, 
nor are family traits passed on. But Traversi, 
conceivably reflecting his own political back- 
ground, sees in these four “histories” a closely 
unifying principle, the making of an ideal 
king. This underlying idea he finds in Richard 
Il expressed in the struggle between the right- 
ful monarch, weak and inefficient as he is, and 
Bolingbroke, his efficient but usurping succes- 
sor. For the sins of rebellion and usurpation 
Henry IV is plagued throughout his reign by 
extreme disorder at several levels. Henry V, 
however, lawful heir to the usurping ruler, 
becomes by birth and proper training “the 
mirror of all Christian kings” in his public 
capacity. He makes deliberate choice in prep- 
aration for the throne to associate with Falstaff 
and his low companions until he is ready to 
dismiss them. He does not always restrain a 
naturally ruthless disposition, and he loves 
power for its own sake. Despite these personal 
weaknesses, he is fitted by legitimate descent 
and by public experience to lead his people 
wisely in peace and in war. The chief purpose 
of Hal’s early conduct is epitomized in his 
first soliloquy beginning 
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I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idleness. 


Most critics interpret this speech as a dramatic 
convention, a choric assurance that all will be 
well. Traversi takes it as literal and serious, 
the key to Hal's behavior throughout the three 
dramas in which he plays the leading part. 
This seriousness of the critic tends to blind 
his eyes to much of the humor the plays afford. 
To him Falstaff’s roguery is not commonly 
funny, but a symptom of prevalent disorder. 


destructive attitude is 
around him, of an utterance, euphuistic, if we 
may call it so, in its exuberance, but in which 
the artificiality of that convention becomes at 
certain moments, the vehicle for an overriding, 
cumulative vitality. 
Severely moral Samuel Johnson appraised Sir 
John with finer discrimination and simpler 
phrasing. 

If Traversi treats the history as a single exer- 
cise in political science rather than four dramas 
separately written for stage production, Elliott 
appears ever mindful of past happy hours 
spent in the classroom studying Macbeth. Un- 
less one has before him the full text of the 
tragedy, the book does not lend itself easily to 
consecutive reading. Most of the chapters con- 
sist of a series of interpretive notes on succes- 
sive passages; and when lines from Macbeth 
are quoted, they are likely to be in the un- 
familiar form of the seventh copy of the First 
Folio, now resting in the Folger Library. 

While the British author freely acknowl- 
edges debt to Dover Wilson and Tillyard, he 
gives no evidence of having read an Ameri- 
can book. Elliott, in perhaps an overabundance 
of footnotes, shows acquaintance with many 


of the most recent authoritative works on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Traversi’s attitude 
to both play and characters is apt to be more 
objective than Elliott’s. The American’s con- 
viction that after each crime Macbeth and his 
lady were yet close to repentance and soul sal- 
vation colors his interpretation of the entire 
play and accounts for the title of the volume. 

As to textual and other problems seen in 
the great tragedy, Elliott is generally conser- 
vative. He almost always prefers a Folio read- 
ing to any suggested emendation. Though, in 
common with the great majority of critics, he 
rejects the Hecate passages as non-Shake- 
spearian, he will not follow Adams in similarly 
rejecting Act III, scene vi. Among the char- 
acters, he exalts Duncan as an able, just, and 
excellent ruler. A surprising admiration for 
Malcolm, whom he regards as well fitted to 
succeed his father, leads to a spirited defense 
of the last scene of Act IV, which most of us 
find unreal and tedious. Banquo and Ross, he 
thinks, are less courageous than Macduff. 
Neither Macbeth nor Lady Macbeth is a fiend. 
Both possess certain humane traits that keep 
the Elizabethan audience in suspense, hoping 
for their ultimate repentance. Thus the play 
is in thorough accord with Christian doc- 
trines, particularly the doctrine of Grace. 

Readers of Shakespeare will find both these 
erudite volumes conducive to further study, 
especially the study of individual lines. Present 
concern with Shakespeare’s imagery is reflected 
on many pages, leading to clearer analysis of 
the thought. Of the two authors, Elliott is 
more moved by his emotions and more ham- 
pered by the machinery of modern scholar- 
ship, yet, I believe, sounder in his critical 
judgment. 


Robert Adger Law 
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